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T was the irony of Carranza’s death that even 
before he fell a victim to his own troops his 
enemies had ceased to care greatly whether he lived 
or died. He had no power left, and not the slightest 
chance, apparently, of appealing to his country. His 
enemies were already busy in his place. Super- 
ficially, at least, they are consolidating their gains. 


Governors of the different states are being ap- 


pointed; trains run once more between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz; telegraphic communication with 
the rest of the world is reopened. Are these the sur- 


face indications of an agreement between the fac- 


tional leaders of the revolution? There is “‘har- 
_ mony on all sides,” asserts the Washington agent 
of the Provisional Government—and ‘that is what 
some of the correspondents in Mexico City say. 
But the quarrel between Obregon and Gonzales is 
an old one. And there is always Villa, to say noth- 


_ ing of a dozen other ambitious men with armies, to 


be reckoned with. Another General may yet follow 
Carranza over the mountain ranges toward the sea. 


CALLERS at the American State Department, 
since the setting up of a revolutionary government 
in Mexico City, have included Mr. Doheny of the 
- Tampico oil industries, Mr. Walker of the Mexican 


ie wr 


tween 18 and.45 liable to 


Petroleum Company, Mr, Kelly of the Anaconda 


Copper, and various other representatives of Amer- 


ican energy abroad. According to the New York 


Times they all mrEeS ‘caution in extending recog- — 


nition or support’ to the new regime. “Definite 


- assurances of the Mexican party now in power as 


to its attitude toward foreigners and foreign invest- 
ments should be first obtained, it was held.”’ Here 
is a chance, more than one American investor 1s 


thinking, to quash any disagreeable provisions in 


the Mexican constitution—simply by withholding — : 


recognition until the trick is done. Is it only an 
accident that we are now beginning to be told that 
(except for Obregon and Gonzales) all the new 
leaders in Mexico are dangerous men? “Radicals 
of the extreme type,” 
from San Antonio, 
activities, being out-and-out Bolsheviki.” It may 


says a dispatch to the Times — 
‘many, judged by their past. 


yet be proposed that we fight Lenin by widen 


Mexico. 


THERE is one clause in the army organization — 


bill, now in the hands of a Senate committee, to 
which Mr. Gompers has drawn attention by his 
vigorous protest. This clause makes all men be- 
‘compulsory military 
service’ whenever Congress shall declare and the 
President proclaim ‘‘that a national emergency 
exists.” Mr. Gompers declares, “The term ‘national 
emergency’ can be and would be construed to cover 


any unusual condition that might exist within the — 


borders of the country’’—a strike, for instance. We _ 


agree with Mr. Gompers in his interpretation of 


the clause and in his fear of its consequences. 


Friends of the present bill say that nothing in the — 


way of military strike-breaking is contemplated by 
its terms. 
unemphasized section declaring that all men drafted 
“may be compelled under military regulations to 
engage in occupations of importance in the main- 
tenance of the national interest during the emer- 
gency.” What does that mean, if not drafting an 
army to break strikes? Nothing would have saved 
this country from widespread riot if a man like 


Nevertheless, there remains one brief 
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Mr. Palmer had had this law as well as the Lever 
act to experiment with, 


“<1 T was a foregone conclusion,” commented Mr. 


Archibald Stevenson when some reporter informed | 


him that Governor Smith had vetoed the Lusk bills 
—and the people of New York may bless their 
stars that one time in his life Mr. Stevenson was 
right. Into the discard goes a program of stupid 


and ill-tempered legislation: a bill to bar Socialists’ 


from holding public office, a bill to bar them from 
voting, a bill to set up a state bureau of espionage, 
another to put teachers in the hands of patrioteers, 
and one to keep the Rand School from teaching any 
sort of Socialism. On every point in his veto mes- 
sage Governor Smith stood on solid gitound. He 
upheld “the fundamental right of the people to 
enjoy full liberty in the domain of idea and speech.”’ 
_ He wins the gratitude of everyone save the pro- 
fessional hunters of heresy. To make the Gov- 
ernor’s position impregnable, those citizens of the 
state who cherish democratic principle must work 
now to attempt the defeat of every legislator ano 
took a hand in the coup d’état. | 


APPARENTLY, the Polish advance into Russia 
is slowing up. Soviet troops are counter-attacking, 
‘and north of Kiev have advanced thirty miles on 
a front fifty miles in length. It is a flank attack, in 
line with the strategy pursued by the Soviet com- 
_mand in its defense against Kolchak and Denikin. 
However, it is wise not to overestimate the military 
factor on either side of these offensives and counter- 


offensives. ‘The Soviet advance may simply mean 


that on a front of fifty miles the Poles are pulling 
back a thin strung line of outposts numbering per- 
haps less than a thousand men. What is more im- 
portant than this one withdrawal is the fact that 
in the past every substantial check of an anti-Soviet 
army has initiated its disintegration. The Kolchak 
‘army melted away at Samara, the Denikin army at 
Orel. If the Polish army is not continuously fed 
on easy successes it, too, may decide there is some- 
thing better in life than fighting for its govern- 
ment’s imperialism. Besides, there is always the 
threat of revolt by the people living in the con- 
quered territory. Poland, in its advertised defense 
of western civilization, plans to manage territory in 
_ which the Poles will barely number one in three of 
the population. 


FRANCE, of course, has played a major role in 


sending the Poles on their mission into Russia, How 


much have the other western nations helped? Lon- 
don dockers found that despite Mr. George’s pro- 
mise of no more intervention British munitions were 
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being shipped to Poland. In the House of Com- © 
mons Mr. Bonar Law had a ready explanation. | 
These munitions, he said, were bought by Poland 
last October,’ and the government had just got 
around to delivering them. But the dockers have 
now refused to put such cargoes on shipboard, and 
the railway unions decline to handle them in transit. 
What of America’s share in the venture? Writing 
in the London Herald Mr. H. N. Brailsford says, 
‘Washington gives her [Poland] unlimited mili- 
tary stores on six years’ credit.” Mr. Brailsford is 
an accurate journalist, not in the practice of mak- 
ing irresponsible charges. We hope his present 
statement will interest some member of Congress 
enough to induce him to ask the State Department 
just what military stores we have contributed to 
Poland’s march into Russian territory. 

THE early successes of the Poles have been fol- 
lowed by reports of a crisis in Moscow. On Tues- 
day of last week the London Daily Telegraph had 
General Brusiloff displacing Lenin; and from Wash- 
ington, five days later, a correspondent of the New 
York Times wired that “‘the collapse of the Bol- 
shevist regime and the overthrow of the Lenin 
Soviet system are [once more] regarded as cer- 
tain.’ This has been the tone of many recent dis- 
patches. The only contradictory news, in fact, 
comes not from Washington and London but direct 
from Moscow. A dispatch to the London Daily 
News from the British labor delegation in Moscow 
reports that the Polish advance has unified the Rus- 
sian nation. “The city people, peasants and army 
alike are unanimous in the determination to make 
any further sacrifices necessary to repel the new 
invader.” Once more, perhaps, the Allied leaders 
who experiment with intervention may prove to be 
the best friends of that regime they have worked so 
boars to destroy, 


? 


~ MORE than a thousand miles east of the line they 


are holding against the Poles the Russians are 
bringing troops across the Caspian Sea. They are 
reported to have driven the British out of Enzeli, 
a naval base on the Caspian to which the remnants 
of Denikin’s fleet fled when Soviet troops marched 
into Baku. What the Russian government is strik- 
ing for seems to be the opening of a route from 
Baku to the terminus of the Turkestan railroad. 
The Soviets have informed Persia that they are 

ready to annul the secret treaties negotiated under 
the old regime, to surrender the Tsar’s concessions, 
and to maintain the policy of non-interference. The 
Persian government, however, has protested to the 
League of Nations against Russian occupation of 
Enzeli. So long as they hold that port the Soviets 
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obviously fail to put into practice their pronounced 
policy of non-interference. 


BRITISH protests against Russian occupation of 
Enzeli are as insistent as protests from Persia; and 
in this fact there is more than a little irony. For 
the British Foreign Office planned to pursue as a 
permanent policy just what it objects to Russia’s 
doing even temporarily: it planned to make Enzeli 
a permanent British base. According to the New 
York World, such a concession was provided for 
in the treaty which England secretly negotiated with 
Persia after the armistice. Eight weeks ago Mr. 
Walter Hume Long, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
declared in an address in London: “We are on the 
threshold of tremendous opportunities and the 
nation must take care to occupy the house or others 
will take it, and with it the key to all future success. 
If we secure the supplies of oil now available in the 
world we can do what we like.’”’ Securing control 
of that oil is a quest upon which the British ruling 
class sets a high value. Russia, in Baku and Enzeli, 
_ blocks the road to one field of supply. As a result, 
British conferences with the Soviet delegates now 
in London may take a new turn: you withdraw from 
the Caspian, and—to save Russia from starvation 
—we'll raise the blockade. 


TO the west of the Caspian lies the unhappy coun- 
try of the Armenians. So far, it has been a country 
lacking even boundaries. Those boundaries Mr. 
Wilson, upon invitation of the Allies, has now 
agreed to draw, Where he would like to put them 
was disclosed in the State Department’s note of 
March 24th, commenting on the Turkish settle- 
ment: the boundaries ‘‘should be drawn in such a 
way as to recognize all the legitimate claims to the 
Armenian people and particularly to give them easy 
and unencumbered access to the sea.” That, how- 
ever, is an aim Mr. Wilson will now find difficult to 
realize. He will discover France in possession of 
the Armenian vilayet of Sivas and of Armenia’s 
_ promised outlet on the Mediterranean; he will find 
England holding Armenia’s gates to the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. In a spirited appeal Mr. Wilson 
asks Congress to undertake the protection of Ar- 


menia. But today that country needs more than 


protection. It needs to be made whole again. 


IN Ireland there is a situation that grows steadily 
worse and a panic-stricken government not knowing 
what to do with it. Lord Birkenhead, in the House 
of Lords, asserts that more troops will be sent from 
England, and still more—and “if the existing mili- 


tary formations of this country are insufficient to 


the task that awaits them, we shall as little hesitate 
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to go to the people’ of this country and ask an in- 
crease of those forces as we did in the crisis of the 
Great War.” What is ‘“‘the task” for which the Lord 
Chancellor is prepared to take such measures? 
Putting down rebellion in a country where rebellion 
has become a natural psychological substitute for 
self-government. The British government dallied 
with an explosive situation. Its Home Rule bill is 


already a failure—the Labor party, the National. _ 


ists, and to some extent the Independent Liberals 
have withdrawn from its discussion. Meantime the 
government finds force a hopeless instrument for 
maintaining order. 


THE rioting in Matewan, W. Va., which resulted 
in ten deaths was the fruit of many months of 
smouldering resentment. Matewan is a mining 
town in a non-union district near the Guyan Valley. 
What a vicious social and industrial order rules in ~ 
that part of America was revealed some months 
ago when the New York World sent one of its 
reporters there. ‘“The only law,” said the World’s 
investigator, ‘‘is the will of the Logan Coal Oper- 
ators’ Organization—and that law is enforced at 


the point of a rifle in the hands of men nominally 


known as deputy sheriffs but admittedly in the pay 
of the operators.” It was this sort of situation that 
prepared the ground for the Matewan riots. A 
group of operatives employed by the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency was apparently waiting on the ~ 


platform of a railway station. Reports to the New 


York papers say that miners formerly employed 


by the Stone Mountain Coal Company opened fire 


on them. There was a running battle’ Ten men 
were slain, seven of them detectives. 


THE immediate source of trouble in Matewan — 


seems to have been the eviction of miners from 
their homes; Three hundred families, according to 
the local secretary of the United Mine Workers, 
were on the companies’ list for eviction because the 
head of the household had refused to renounce 
what the law guarantees him—his right to union 
membership. ‘‘Miners are being evicted without — 
due process of law. One miner was held up with a 
Winchester while the roof was torn from his home. 
Cannot some action be taken by your Department?” 
That was the message sent from Matewan to Mr. 
Palmer on the 8th of May. He never answered it. | 
Perhaps federal action might not have averted what 
has happened. But in the absence of federal action — 
resentment increased against eviction without due 
process and against the assumption by private — 
militia of powers belonging exclusively to the state. 
Eleven days later came the rioting. 
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BY another of those 5 to 4 decisions which are 
wearing away its prestige the Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional two compensation laws. 
One is an act of Congress, in 1917, giving the states 
‘power to enact compensation laws to protect work- 
men in maritime employment; the Court held that 
Congress alone has authority to legislate in respect 
to admiralty matters. The second decision declared 
unconstitutional, insofar as it relates to admiralty 
matters, the compensation act of New York State. 
The moral of the two decisions is plain. Seamen 


took a legitimate grievance to Congress; Congress 


referred them to the states; if the Supreme Court 
will not stand for state action, then Congress must 
itself enact a federal law guaranteeing adequate 
compensation to the maritime workmen. 


Production vs. Prices 


URING the last weeks many retail stores 
4 throughout the country have succumbed to 
an unexpected fever for cutting prices. It is difficult 
from the haphazard reports in the daily papers to 


_ piece out a trustworthy estimate as to the distri- 


- bution and the degree of the cutting, but it seems 
to have prevailed in most of the large cities; and 

it seems to have had small effect upon prices except 

in the case of wearing apparel. But whatever its 
scope it is producing a huge commotion in the busi- 

ness and domestic life of America. Probably the 

majority of Americans interpret it as the turn in 
the tide. For years they have watched with dismay 
the inexorable and apparently uncontrollable rise in 
the cost of living. For at least one year they have 
felt that the increase could not continue and have 
_ awaited with a mixture of apprehension and hope 
the long prophesied reaction in which prices were 
_to come tumbling down and the consumer was once 
again to obtain the upper hand of the producer. 
_ There is a natural disposition to hope, if not to 


believe, that the lower prices for clothes are 


prophetic of lower prices for the other indispens- 
able ingredients in the cost of living. 


\ 


The event will not, we are afraid, realize these 


hopes and anticipations. We do not see any suffi- 


cient reason for expecting a sharp general or pro- 


longed decline in prices. The group of economic 
conditions which have caused their steady and 
enormous increase not only remains unimpaired, 
but they are likely to work even more effectively 
and uncontrollably in the near future than they have 
in the past. The causes of the present limited de- 
cline are fugitive and occasional. It is not the result 
either of any substantial change in underlying con- 


ditions or of any intelligent and sufficiently radical 
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attempt to submit prices to control. After many 
months of connivance in speculation, the banks are 
finally bringing about a limited amount of liqui- 


dation by means of restricting credits, but manifest- 


ly as long as the major economic conditions’ are 
making for higher prices they cannot travel very 
far along this route. It looks as if the prices of 
those necessities, such as food, shelter, heat and 
the like, which absorb the largest part of the ex- 
penditures of the average American, will range 
higher next fall than they do today. 

The comparative effects of the several causes 
which have contributed to bring about the cut in 
prices of wearing apparel are incalculable, but the 
process whereby the result was reached seems to 
be something as follows. The retailers had loaded 
up with a heavy stock of spring and summer clothes, 
particularly of the more expensive grades. Either 
because of the late spring or because of an increas- 
ing disposition on the part of consumers not to 


spend so much money on luxurious and unnecessary 


articles, they were unsuccessful in disposing of their 
stocks. The retailers, like other business men, were 
in an apprehensive and panicky state of mind. They 
were themselves reaping enormous profits, but their 
situation was insecure, They were being condemned 


‘for profiteering. They had heard many predictions 


of the coming depression. They were afraid that 
the accusation of profiteering might damage their 
business. Perhaps by sacrificing something they 
might regain public confidence. Their margin of 
profit enabled them to carve a thick slice from the 
body of prices without actually losing money. The 
more enterprising retailers started, consequently, to 
cut. Those who first drew blood were so successful 
in attracting customers that their competitors had 
to follow suit. The practice became general. The 
newspapers seized upon it for exploitation, and 
undet the-influence of imitation and publicity it was 
carried beyond the expectations and desires of 
those who originated it. In fact, like so many other 
matters which closely affect the popular welfare, 
American public opinion could not take up this 
matter of price cutting without waxing hysterical. 

In one respect it may prophesy a change for the 
better in the economics of current American pro-— 
duction and consumption. For a long time the 


American buyer has tamely submitted to almost any 


increase in price which the retailer asked him to 
pay. Now that he has learned his power, he may 
abandon hereafter his practice of non-resistance. 
Possibly he will discriminate with more intelligence 
between luxuries and necessities and will not spend 
as much of his income as he has been spending on 
excessively expensive articles which he or she can 
do without. The policy of the Federal Reserve — 


more. 
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Board will assist the buyer in making this dis- 
crimination. Apparently it will use its influence 
with the banks to bring about a curtailment of 
credit for trading in the less necessary items of 
consumption and an increase of credit for trading 
in the commodities which people cannot do without. 


| The price of some grades of clothes and of other 
goods which less well-to-do people can perfectly 


well do without may settle down to a lower level. 
Traders who have taken advantage of the ab- 
normal economic conditions to gather exorbitant 
profits may divine the danger of continuing to press 
their advantage and may voluntarily shave off 
prices in the hope of allaying unrest. 

But we doubt whether any tendency to lower 
prices which may result from such voluntary action 
by producers or consumers will counteract the effect 
of those far more powerful and general causes 
which will make for a still further increase in the 
cost of living. Consider how powerful those causes 
are. he railroads are demanding an increase in 
rates which they already place at about thirty per 
cent and which, after the necessary wage-increases 
are granted, may amount to fifty per cent, The 
price of those commodities which are transported 
will be increased by the whole of this expense and 
Congress will probably pay in part for the 
soldiers’ bonus by a tax which will fall eventually 
on consumption. In spite of the resentment which 
the increase in rents has already provoked, the 
members of an average American family are 
spending a smaller percentage of their income for 
housing than they did a few years ago. They will 
have to increase this percentage, for investors will 
not under existing conditions spend money on new 


habitations until rents are higher. Finally, food 


industrial policy. 
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prices seem certain to increase. All reports agree 
that owing to the scarcity of labor the area planted 
this spring is smaller than last, and there is every 
prospect during the coming season. of a substantial- 
ly diminished production of food-stuffs in this coun- 


try without any corresponding prospect of a sufh- 


cient increase elsewhere. In spite of all that 
economists have preached about the fatal effect of 
favoring industry at the expense of agriculture, the 
nations still systematically pursue a protectionist 
They seem incapable either of 
realizing or doing anything about the steady di- 
minution taking place in the supply of food and raw 
materials as compared to the demand for them. 
Even apart, however, from the special difficulties 


_ enumerated in the last paragraph, the most im- 
_ portant of all the causes which make for higher 
prices still remains in full force. 


The process of 


inflation has not been checked either in this country 


or abroad. Practically all European governments 
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are still borrowing or issuing paper money to the 
limit of their ability; and they are spending this 
paper for purposes which, except in unusual in- 
stances, do not increase their production of com-— 
modities or their future ability to satisfy their 
economic needs. These countries are suffering from 
a malady which has not before afflicted modern 
Europe. They are suffering from a fever of high 


prices, widespread speculation, large but precarious 


profits and yet at the same time low economic 
vitality and stagnant business. High prices and 
prodigious profiteering do little to stimulate pro- 
duction and, consequently, they are not curing 
themselves. They do not stimulate production part- 


ly because manufacturers cannot obtaim raw ma- 


terials, partly because the Treaty interferes with 
the old routes of commerce, and partly because the 
governments are lavishing on military preparations 
and doles money which is needed for industrial and 
social recuperation, and partly because of social 
unrest. Neither the capital nor the labor necessary 
to abundant production is forthcoming. Ihe pro- 
cess of inflation which has gone on steadily since 
1914 has, as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, operated 
to confiscate secretly and unobserved an important 
part of the wealth of the citizens of all modern 
states. ‘‘By this.method,” he says, ‘they not only 
confiscate but they confiscate arbitrarily; and while 
the process impoverishes many it actually enriches 
some. The sight of this rearrangement of riches 
strikes not only at the security but at the confidence 
in the equity of the existing distribution of wealth. 
. The process of wealth-getting degenerates into 
a Lasuble and a lottery. ... It engages all the hidden 
forces of economic law on the side of destruction.” 


Such being the case it is no wonder that high prices, — 


reached as the result of inflation, fail to stimulate 
production. 7 | 
Americans do not sufficiently recognize the ex- 
tent to which their national economy also is suffer- 
ing from the disease of inflationism, the extent to — 
which ‘‘the hidden forces of economic law are en- 
gaged on the side of destruction.” This country is 
relieved from many of the disabilities which inter- 
fere with European production. It has access to 
almost all the raw materials which its industry 
needs. It has no temptation to devote capital and 
labor which is required for purposes of economic 
and social recuperation to the task of supplying the — 
wants of soldiers and civilians who cannot and do 
not work. Yet in our case, as in the case of Europe, 
high prices have not stimulated production, and it 
seems improbable that under existing conditions 


they will stimulate production. The industries and 


the people of the country cannot obtain many. of 
the necessities of work and life except at prices 
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which vitiate their value. Thousands of business 
men are reaping profits which a few years ago 
would have looked impossible. Yet the capital 
seeking investment is scarce. Labor also is scarce, 
and is not only scarce but actively and profoundly 
discontented. Production is curtailed for many ap- 
parently unnecessary reasons—because of outlaw 
and other strikes, because of the lack of cars and 
of congestion at freight terminals, because of un- 
certainty as to the political and economic future. 
_In spite of the loud and frequent asserverations to 
that effect, the abuses, the evils and the dangers of 
the situation are not righting themselves. The 
machinery of production is badly damaged. An un- 
controllably high cost of living is the symbol and 
result of that breakdown. The engineers and 
‘doctors of American business are doing nothing to 
repair it, They are disqualified from doing any- 
thing effective to repair it, because they will not ad- 
mit the cause and the seriousness of the damage. 

Since the armistice American business and gov- 
ernment have proceeded on the theory that the na- 


tional economy would recuperate easily and im- 


mediately from the effects of the war, provided only 
it was unshackled and allowed a free hand. In his 
message to Congress of December, 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson declared proudly that “our people do 
‘not wait to be coached and led. They know their 
own business, are quick and resourceful at every 
readjustment, definite in purpose, and self-reliant 
in action.”’ ‘“Therefore, the moment we knew the 
armistice was signed we took the harness off.” 
“From no quarter,” said the President, “have I 
seen any scheme of ‘reconstruction’ emerge which 
I thought it likely we could enforce our spirited 
business men and self-reliant laborers to accept with 
due pliancy and obedience.’ Congress was only too 


willing to accept the President’s lead. The national - 


executive and legislature entered into a com- 
petition with each other to purge business from 
the public control which they had reluctantly im- 
posed during the war. The War Industries Board, 
the War Trade Board, the Food Administration 
and the Coal Administration were scrapped with 
all possible speed. The proposal to retain the rail- 
roads under national control for an experimental 
period of five years was treated with contempt by 
Congress and public opinion. It was assumed by 
everybody that if the spirited business man and the 
self-reliant laborer were licensed and encouraged to 
ignore public responsibilities and to allow their own 
interest to dictate their business conduct, they 
would furnish the American people with all the 
‘commodities they needed and all the “‘reconstruc- 
tion.” | | 


Never was any assumption more utterly falsified . 
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by the event. As soon as the drivers removed the 


harness the horses started to run away. They are 
still running. It is the business of a business man 
to make profits, provided the can do so without re-_ 
pudiating his contracts. Profits are the motive 
power of unreconstructed industry. The opportuni- 
ties of making profits were prodigious, but the 
profits were to be made not so much by increasing 
production as by manipulating prices. The alert 
and shrewd trader necessarily became a profiteer 
during a period of speculative business in which the 
cost of every unit of production was speculative 
and when it was possible to mark up prices without 
any considerable stimulation of production and 
without any considerable discouragement of con- 
sumption. So the spirited business man who hap- 
pened to occupy a favorable strategic economic 
situation proved his spirit by distributing to his 
fellow countrymen a moderate volume of -product 
at an immoderate price while the self-reliant laborer 
found his self-reliance of no use to him whatsoever. 
If he followed the example of the spirited business 
man and took advantage of his own situation and 
the needs of the country he was accused of gross 
selfishness, even though his increased wages did not 
more than compensate him for the increased cost 
of living, When, as in the case of the railroad 
employees and coal miners, he proposed as an alter- 
native or as a supplement to wage-increases a re- 
organization of the industry which would convert 
it into a public service and eliminate profiteering, 
his proposals were dismissed without discussion as 
an attempt to run American industry by soviets. He 
has become, consequently, more insubordinate than 
ever before in the history of the country and his 
insubordination is undopbtedly acting as a check on 
production. 

But it is only a-more acute and peculiarly costly. 
illustration of a general disorganization and the 
most dangerous aspect of the disorganization is its 
disquieting effect on the public mind. These high 
prices which enrich the few and injure the many, 
which Congress and the Administration are helpless 
to moderate or control, and which the regular pro- 
cesses of business do not or will not cure, are shak- 
ing popular confidence in the serviceability from the 
public point of view of the existing economic mech- 
anism. While the high prices are not the result 
merely of swollen profits, the swollen profits do 
not and will not, as they should, mend the high 
prices. Under such conditions the condemnation of 
profiteering is equivalent to a condemnation of the 
mechanism of production, which derives its motive 
power from profits. The only way to render that 
denunciation effective is to seek a reorganization 


of industry which will abandon profits as its source 
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s of energy and substitute ‘for them a outereveed 
cooperative motive. © 
i The insubordination is particularly acute among 
e the railroad employees, who for a while were most 
patient in urging their demands and most intelligent 
in trying to break out of the circle of high wages 
and high prices. The railroad system is almost 
as much disorganized as it was early in the war 
and is almost as much in need of public support. Its 
breakdown alone is sufficiently serious to embarrass 
production. As a consequence of the failure of high 
‘prices to stimulate production, the prevalence of 
_ speculative profits and the growing discontent on 
the part of the wage-earners and salaried workers, 
of professional men and of families with fixed in- 
comes, American business is confronted by a dan- 
gerous predicament. Its leaders are meeting the 
_ danger chiefly by exhorting labor to work, to save 
and to produce. But exhortation will not serve their 
purpose. They cannot impose the responsibility for 
rescuing capitalism from its peril upon the class 
-which has reaped such a small part of the gains. 
At the present high level of prices, frugality for 
the great majority of wage earners means privation 
and want. They have small inducement to work 
long hours and with exceptional efficiency because 
_ they have no assurance that under existing, in- 
flational conditions increased production will not 
_ merely increase profits instead of lowering prices. 
_ The popular homilies in favor of thrift and work 
are themselves a clear indication of the break-down 
_. of a profiteering industrial mechanism and of the 


in the conduct of business. The apologists for the 
existing economy have always praised it for its 
supposed ability to: stimulate production without 
_ depending upon any but selfish motives. If these 
motives are no longer effective in bringing about 
production, business leaders cannot make them ef- 
fective by means of moral exhortation. These ex- 
_ hortations are equivalent in the mouths of those 
who utter them to a confession of failure. As Mr. 
RH. Tawney says in his Sickness of an Acquisitive 
Society, “Increased production was the one char- 
acteristic achievement of the age before the war, 
as religion was of the Middle Ages or art of clas- 
_ sical Athens.’’ But this increased production was 
never distributed so as to allay discontent and now 
_ that productivity itself is compromised, society must 
a seek its needed production by falling back on less 
selfish motives. 

_ “Plenty depends upon cooperative effort and co- 
_ operation upon moral principles” and moral prin- 


S. ciples as applied to economic production are what. 


\ the prophets of the old order have always con- 
_ sidered themselves able to do without. 
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_ _ need of substituting a public for a private motive. 
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After the Primaries 


O Republican candidate has been selected at 
the primaries. The nominee will be selected 
in Chicago possibly at the convention, perhaps in 
a hotel room. In éither event the Republican 
politicians are dealing with a different layout in 
June than they anticipated in January. The primary 
campaigns, in spite of their cost in money, energy, 
and time, have released political forces which were 
long repressed. The Republican managers have 
been warned, for they have had a taste of the real 
temper of the voters. No man and no issue may 
have emerged triumphant from the primaries, but 
notice has been given that the interior schism be- 
tween progressive and standpat Republicans has 
not been obliterated, that the conditions which pro- 
ceeded 1912 and 1916 still exist in the party. The 
blithe hopes of January that the country had gone > 
back to the good old days before the Bull Moose,— 
those hopes are with the snows of yesteryear. | 

The first commandment of the convention is: 
satisfy those who voted for Johnson, or risk defeat 
in November. Behind that is a still greater warn- 
ing addressed to both parties: it is that the headless 
eccentricity of the Democrats and the sterility of 
the Republican Congress have imperilled the Amer- 
ican structure to such an extent that the usual tom- 
foolery of platforms and promises simply will not 
do. Nothing but the fatigue of the war, the im- — 
mense but diminishing patience of the voters, and 
old habit, combined with Johnson’s power of mag- 
netizing progressives to the Republicans, have pre- 
vented a serious third party movement. Such a 
movement may still arise, not that the country is 
ready for it, but because a minority has been ex- 
asperated by the hopelessness of the choice they 
are asked to make. 

And yet, though the primaries hake enormously 
complicated life for the politicians, the nation has 
gained by them. They have revived popular dis- 
cussion and exploded a great mass of bogies in- 
herited from the war. The Prussian idea and the 
red hysteria have both proved poor vote getters 
nineteen months after the armistice. This is proved 
above all by the campaign of General Wood, and 
the popular reception accorded Mr. Palmer where- 
ever he has showed his head among the voters. 
Those who will take the trouble to study the evolu- 
tion of General Wood’s speeches in the last six 
months can see a gradual but sure deflation. Harsh 
certainties have given way to balanced sentences 
and weasel words. The General has met the voters’ 
and has been engaged in a strategic retreat ever 
since. [he importance of this fact is not in its bear- 
ing upon the General but as evidence that there is 
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a better atmosphere in politics. For politics have 
been ventilated for, the first time in several years 
by the exercise of free discussion, free assemblage 
and the secret ballot. No one can say that the as- 
sumption of democratic traditions has produced 
miracles of constructive programs. But no one can 
deny that there is more vitality in American 
citizenship than there was six months ago. The arch 
of the repression is probably broken, and the re- 
storation of the opportunities of . tree government 
on its way. 


A Case of News Suppressed 


|B sem the great advertiser, with his power of 
controlling income, ever affect the news col- 
umns of the American press? Newspaper owners 
resent that charge. They ask for proof. 

Not often is proof indisputable. 
between the advertiser and news editor is seldom 
clear. The great merchant does not tell the editor 
what he ought to think of foreign policy. Probably 
not once in a thousand times does he suggest that 
this or that interpretation be put upon rising prices 
or a steel strike. Nevertheless, there remains a 
norm by which most editors steer. [here are ex- 
ceptions—but most newspaper proprietors, we be- 
lieve, are profoundly influenced by a desire not to 
acquire in the eyes of their large advertisers a re- 
putation of being “unsafe” or ‘‘radical’”’—such a 
reputation as might be earned by displaying any 
_ really unorthodox news or opinions in such matters 
as Russia and rebel strikes and labor’s guiltlessness 
of the major share in rising prices. Not active 
coercion, but unwillingness to run a'risk considered 
unnecessary is the persuasive factor. 

So runs the case ordinarily made by those who 
believe that in the field of American journalism he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. It is an effective 
case only when someone fits together a long series 
of isolated dispatches and sets them beside a his- 


- tory no longer in dispute. That sort of study is not 


often made. What happens, more often, is this: 
There comes a suddenly illuminating incident 
which may involve only a narrow set of circum- 
stances, but which must, in the eyes of many peo- 
ple, suggest implications in the whole field under 
editorial discretion. Such an incident, we think, 
occurred last week in Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, May 18th, according to a brief 
dispatch to the New York Times, United States 
Commissioner Manley issued warrants for the ar- 
rest of members of the firm of Gimbel Brothers, 
operators of the large department store of that 
name, charging them with violation of the Lever 
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act. The warrants calléd for the arrest of Jacob 
Gimbel, president; Ellis Gimbel, vice-president; 
Egbert Lough, secretary; Maurice Guggenheim, 
treasurer; and E. L. Symser, manager of the food 
department. Gimbel Brothers had charged un- 
reasonable prices for sausage, tea and cocoa—so 
read the afhdavit. 

Now the subject of profiteering and the high 
cost of living, is a “live” newspaper topic, if any 
topic is; Gimbel Brothers is a firm with which 
most of Philadelphia trades; and yet— 


In the columns of the Philadelphia Public | 


Ledger and the Philadelphia North American on 
the morning after Commissioner Manley issued 
his warrant (that is the morning of May rgth), 
we find no mention of the fact that such a warrant 
ever had been issued. 

The Philadelphia papers are interested in prof- 
iteering. In the North American, on the morning 
of the 13th, you will read that warrants had been 


sworn out, in New York, for the arrest of obscure 
parties by the name of Max Muller and John Mc- 


Elroy and Mrs. Franzie de Silva. The Public 
Ledger has published news of a similar sort. . - 

These Philadelphia papers were interested 
enough in profiteering to give their readers news 
of warrants issued, even when the offender was an 
obscure party, far from Philadelphia. 

They were not interested in telling their readers 
that a federal warrant had been served upon the 
great firm of Gimbel Brothers, right in the heart 
of their own city. : 

What is the answer? | 


Playing with Federal Control 
I is becoming daily more apparent that the gov- 
ernment is meeting an unprecedented railway 
crisis with hopelessly inadequate weapons. 


The condition of transportation paralysis today 
is fully’as bad as it was in the fall and winter of 


1917. Loaded freight cars are ranged in solid 


blocks in the gateways and terminals, unable to 
move; empties are standing idle on side-tracks; yet 
there are not enough cars to go around, and the 


warehouses are full to bursting with goods await- 


ing shipment. Railway employees are deserting to 
other more lucrative employments. The roads are 
under-equipped, under-manned, and ‘financially 
starved. The result is that factories are laying off 
their;men, that the distribution of the necessaries 


of life ts gravely impeded, and that a terrific strain 


is being put upon the whole siete and credit 
structure of the country. 


Moreover, it 1s quite apparent that if left to 
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from one line to another competing line. 
an order for such a diversion is easy enough, but to 
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their own devices- the railways will accomplish 


nothing toward remedying the situation. ‘hey are 
not even attempting to formulate a labor policy 
which will stop the wholesale desertion of railway 
employees and restore the impaired morale and 
eficiency of railway labor. All responsibility for 
such a policy has been shifted to the government. 
As to railway finance, the greater part of the rail- 
ways of the country are admittedly helpless. So far 
as the operating problem is concerned, the ex- 
perience of the war shows conclusively that self- 
help is futile. Traffic officials are loyal first of all 
to their own corporate employees, and in a system 
of competitive railroading that loyalty is as often 
as not in direct conflict with national traffic efficiency. 
Even under the emotional patriotism of the first 
few months of the war the railway officials proved 
incapable of subordinating their competitive im- 


pulses and suspicions to a cooperative system of car 


service. Much less can we expect them to do so 
today, when the war harness has been shaken off. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the railway 
executives who three months ago were proclaiming 


the superior efficiency of unhampered private oper- 


ation should today be clamoring at the doors of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission for a restoration 


of war control, for priority lists, and for compul- 


sory pooling of rolling stock, The press has taken 


the cue, and already we have dramatic pen-pictures 
of Commissioner Aitcheson, like a commanding 
general mobilizing the rolling stock of the country 
and by heroic measures bringing order out of chaos. 

The step was no doubt a wise one, and it may 
be assumed that the Commission is making the best 


use of the powers and personnel under its control. 
_ Yet when compared with the magnitude and diff- 


culty of the task their efforts approach the gro- 
tesque. ‘J’o operate a competitive railway system 
on a basis of national efficiency is no easy task. It 
is not enough to sit at a desk in Washington and 
formulate orders and resolutions. The main prob- 
lem is the administrative one. It may be necessary, 
for instance, to divert a large block of freight cars 
To give 


carry it out through the medium of a reluctant and 
recalcitrant traffic manager is a very different 
matter. Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines found the 
only solution of the problem in a complete national- 
ization of the operating personnel. If a traffic man- 
ager disobeyed orders he could be fired. A large, 


_well organized department manned. by trained rail- 
way men, with a staff in Washington and branch 


organizations through the country was necessary to 


a _ make federal control of railway operation a reality. 
| Today this organization is destroyed, its per- 
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sonnel aieseiae decane leche the country, its powers 
abrogated by the Esch-Cummins law. Instead we 
have an unwieldy and overburdened deliberative 
body, containing not a single trained railway ex- 
ecutive, without a trace of an operating staff, with 
powers circumscribed by law and no means of en- 


forcement except the slow and uncertain process of — 


litigation. Instead of relying, as could Mr. Hines, 
on a network of subordinate railway officials 
throughout the United States, trained railway oper- 
ators who could take responsibility and carry out — 
orders, the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
rely both for information and execution of orders 
upon interested parties over whom they have no 
executive control. Their only disinterested source 
of information seems to be their widely heralded 
corps of a hundred boiler inspectors and safety ap- 
pliance experts who were mobilized for the oc- 
casion. And their only means of enforcement are 
district attorneys and courts. : 3 

It must be apparent that with such an instrument 


but little can be. accomplished. Without adequate 


powers and personnel, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is merely playing with federal control, 
Its sonorous pronouncements and manifestoes signi- - 


fy nothing. 


There is only one way out of this deadlock of 
paralysis and impotence. Real federal control must 
be restored, control by administrators rather than 
deliberators, executive control rather than quasi- 
judicial control. It is not too late to repair the 
wellnigh fatal error which Congress made when it 
disregarded the warning of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and of the Brotherhoods and scrapped the 
machinery of federal control at precisely the time — 
when the need’ for it was the greatest. Mr. Hines 
should again be conscripted and his powers re- 
stored. 
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Two Leading Democratic Candidates 


I. McAdoo 
. the Republicans do not nominate a man who 


can interest the people now voting for John- 
son, and if the Democrats nominate McAdoo, 


it will be a hot summer for the Republican candi- 


date; and about September fifteenth Mr. Will Hays 
will begin to sleep badly. For McAdoo is a little 
like Lloyd George. He knows not only what the 
owners of votes are thinking now, but what they 
will be excited about a few weeks from now, He 
has the political sense: he mobilized his war psych- 
ology before most people, and he demobilized it 
_ before the rest. He has the gift, which Roosevelt 
had and Wood lacks, of feeling with, but just 
ahead, of the mass of the voters, in short the gift 
of popular sympathy. He is possessed by what he 
feels, and men possessed in politics are infectious. 
- Of all candidates he has incomparably the greatest 
sensibility to the prevailing winds of public opinion. 
Johnson, who is no mean politician himself, is by 
comparison immovable because more elemental; 
Wood is torpid and Lowden contracted and 
Hoover detached and deductive, but McAdoo is 
swift to note and swift to tack. 

He picks his course quickly, moves fast upon it, 
and with great audacity. It may not be quite true, 
as one interviewer claims, that Secretary McAdoo 
made eight or nine important decisions one day 
going down in the elevator of a building in Wash- 


ington, but it is somewhat in the direction of the 


truth. He is an agile man. He does not hesitate 
or brood or procrastinate or reflect at length. In- 
-stinctively he prefers the bold and the decisive to 
the prudent and tepid course, for he is a statesman 
grafted upon a promoter. The man described as 
the entrepreneur in the economic textbooks is, I 
think, the basic McAdoo, the kind of man who 
really likes enterprise more than profit, organizes 


_ ideas, and anticipates wants. That kind of man is 


first ‘“‘sold” himself to an idea and then “‘sells’’ 
others. What he is determined to do he is pas- 


' gsionately determined to do, once he falls into his 


stride. He said in 1915, when addressing the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 


Washington in advocacy of the Shipping Bill: 

Since I have come to Washington there is one word 
in the English language with which I have become more 
familiar than any other, because it is the one word that 
is used most. I say that advisedly. I use it myself too 
much, and every time I use it I get ashamed of myself. 
You can talk to any man about anything and the first 
thing he says is, “I am afraid of so-and-so and so-and- 


”? 


so.” He is afraid of something. Where is the courage 
of the American nation? Where is that virile power 
that has made this American nation great? Has it dis- 
appeared? I do not believe it. We are not afraid of 
anything, my friends, so long as we walk the path of 
rectitude and justice as a nation, and we intend to do 
that; and if this shipping bill passes all this talk about 
getting into international difficulties is mere twaddle. 
There are, I imagine, things of which McAdoo 
is afraid but they are not the usual spooks which 
terrify public officials. He is not afraid of re- 
sponsibility, nor of dinner table gossip, nor of . 
Congressional investigation, nor of private life, 
nor of the editorial writers, nor of experiment. 


- Above all he ts not afraid of words. He is remark- 


ably free of the clatter made by rusty old tin can 
words like reactionary, radical, socialistie. 

I believe there is no intelligent banker, business man, 
or citizen of this country, who understands the Federal 
Reserve system and its workings, who does not thank 
God for the great law which created that system, 
whether it be socialistic or whether it puts the govern- 
ment into the banking business or not. (October 13, 
1915, before the Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis. ) 

He had fought for that system and had helped to 
make it, he was for it, he was ‘‘sold,”’ and he was 
prepared to thank God for it, and make a monkey 
of any one from Senator Root down who had op- 
posed it. When McAdoo is under way he treats 
them rough, as almost any Republican candidate 
would quickly discover. He will not stand on cere- 
mony. If he thinks miners are underpaid, if he 
knows that mine operators are overpaid, if he sees 
the government muddling, he will not hesitate to 
call the public’s attention to the statistics of profits 
which exist for public use in Senate document No. 
259, 65th Congress, 2nd Session, 

In that famous instance he did no more than 
quote figures which over a year and a quarter had. 
been public property, but he will not play an in- 
sider’s game as insiders play it. He has not the 
normal reticence and inhibitions of finance and 
politics. By experience as well as temperament he 
is an outsider who knows the inside wires. He is 
disposed at critical moments to tell more than is 


usually told, even at the risk of inconveniencing a 


few people and of scandalizing many. McAdoo is 


distinctly not a safe person in the ordinary use of 


the word. He is less safe than most devout pro- 
gressives because he is so clever and so sophis- 
ticated. He has a devilish knowledge of the 
tender spots, and a willingness to touch them 
occasionally. 


* 


fanatic and not an evangelical reformer. 
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What restrains him is not etiquette, nor the senti- 
ments of the best people, nor fear of novelty, nor 
the compulsions of routine and tradition. He is not 
organized by a class feeling, nor by a set of pro- 
foundly imbedded general principles. He is organ- 
ized by a remarkable sense of what a governing 
majority of voters wants and will receive. He is 
aware of himself and of the political possibilities. 
He is bold to seize the possibilities, but prudent not 
to overstep them. He is not a gambler and not a 
He is a 
projector of concrete programs, and a promoter 
who can reveal to people that those programs em- 
body what they already desire, and he is an ad- 
ministrator of the first order. McAdoo is a.man 
who makes his way in the world, not by conformity 
but by initiative, not by pull or regularity or even 


by genius, but by his wits. He is the kind of man 


who is self-made several times over. He is big at 
any rate in two dimensions. He has length and 
breadth if not depth. 

The defects of his virtues are revealed rather 
clearly in the statement he issued some months ago 
about the finances of the government. There was 
a cry at that time to the effect that posterity should 
pay a larger portion of the costs of the war. The 


cry has served as General Wood’s financial religion © 


ever since, although on second thought people are 
beginning to think differently. McAdoo was caught 
by the gust. 

I think the present generation could with perfect 
propriety hand on to posterity the ultimate settlement 
of that part of our debt which remains unliquidated. 

And therefore he proposed a highly ingenious 
scheme of funding and postponing, coupled with a 


plan to buy Jamaica, the Bahamas, Barbados, Nas- 


sau, British Honduras and the Bermudas with Brit- 
ish obligations. In public office such a stunt would 
probably not emanate from McAdoo, for he has 
the faculty of surrounding himself with excellent 
men. The proposal was prestidigitated out of 


private life, but it illustrates one aspect of the free 


play of his mind. It originated in a superficial public 
opinion of which he was acutely aware, and it was 
fertilized by a clever imagination. But it was not 
governed by sustained conviction about the endur- 
ing obligations and needs of a democratic people. 


| } It was facile and it was bold, but not calculated to 


produce the profoundest confidence. 

I have deliberately selected what seems to me 
the worst example I can find. It is probably not 
typical, but it is an.exaggerated symptom to be 


noted. Mr. McAdoo has been a truly distinguished 


public servant. When the smoke of manufactured 


_ opinion clears away, his administration of the rail- 
_ roads will probably be regarded as a piece of heroic 
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and successful intervention in one of the worst 
crises of the war. There are not many who can 
estimate the work of any Secretary of the Treasury, 
and I am not one of them. But I have heard ob- 
servers who were detached, had a chance to know, 
and knew how to know, rate McAdoo very high 
among J'reasury officials. There is really no ques- 
tion of the practical competence of McAdoo. There > 
is no more question of it than there is of Hoover’s. 
Both are remarkable organizers and remarkable 


- executives. 


The doubt about McAdoo is really the obverse 
of the doubt about Hoover. Personally Hoover is 
extraordinarily fine and sensitive, but politically he 
has shown himself to be secluded and unaware. 
Lacking stimulation from the mass, he deduces 
opinions from a few stock ideas, in any political 
situation where his energy is not focussed by a 
specific task. McAdoo is less intricate personally, 


but infinitely more sensitive to the stimulus of popu- 


lar feeling. When he misjudges that feeling, as of 
course he must occasionally, or when the important 
thing is not popular feeling but the governing ideas 
of a situation beyond the scope of immediate practi- 
cal application, then McAdoo is likely to be quite 
conventional and rhetorical and flat, and to cater. — 
His speeches on foreign affairs, especially in the : 
early stages of the Treaty, are of this order. On 
the Fourth of July, 1919, for example, he was 
arguing for the Treaty: ‘Separate the League of 
Nations from the Treaty and it would be utterly 
impossible to enforce the Treaty...” That was 
the time, July 1919, when nobody had read the 
Treaty and everybody liked it because it was hard 
on the Huns. A year later Mr. McAdoo was say- 
ing something to the effect that God won the war 
but the devil won the peace. There had been the 
beginning of a radical change in public opinion. A — 
beginning was enough. A hint is enough for ie 
Adoo, but he needs the hint. 

Thus in recent interviews he has been courageous 
and straightforward on contentious questions 


affecting civil liberty, Russia, the Palmer injunc- 


tions and the whole paraphernalia of the Red 
hysteria. He has talked the way free men are sup- 
posed to talk about these things. But he was not 
among the first to protest, because he is not funda- 
mentally moved by the simple moralities. He is 
liberal but worldly, he is bold but immediate, he 
is brave but not selfless. He would win many 
skirmishes, and make brilliant dashes, and achieve 
some victories, but for the long strategic campaign- 
ing of democracy, it is hard to tell about him. It 
would all depend, I imagine, as indeed ultimately 
it always does, on the spirit and intelligence of the 
rank and file. : WALTER LIPPMANN. 


12 
Il. Cox. 


\HERE are three good reasons why Gov- 

ernor Cox of Ohio may win his party’s 
nomination. For one thing, he stands outside 
the shadow of the White House, no part of 
the official family, a man who has neither fought 
the President nor bled for him. Then, without 
having irreconcilably antagonized those who regard 
the Democratic party as a staunch defender of the 
status quo, he has caught the eye of those who look 
upon it as the country’s most successful instrument 
of progress. Finally, among the avowed Demo- 
cratic candidates north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
he is the one who stands best chance of carrying his 
own important state in the election. These are sub- 
stantial factors. Conceivably, with a split in the 
Republican convention, or the nomination of a 
Republican candidate whose bourbonism no one 
questioned, they might even turn that long-cele- 
brated Democratic rout into a bare but sufficient 
_ Democratic victory. 
- You need not give credence to this latter pos- 
sibility, however, to appreciate the position of Cox 
as a contender for the nomination. Consider the 
geography of the election. The four states with 
the largest electoral votes are Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Ohio. No living Democrat 
can carry Illinois in 1920. Few Democrats living 
or dead have ever carried Pennsylvania. McAdoo 
might have an outside chance in New York. But at 
carrying his own state Cox has had greater experi- 
ence. 

He has carried it three times, No other Demo- 
cratic Governor has ever done that in Ohio. On the 
last occasion, in 1918, like all other Democratic 
candidates he made his race with the President’s 
_ appeal to the country hanging round his neck. Ohio 

went Republican. Both houses of the state legis- 
lature went Republican. Two-thirds of the Con- 
-gressional districts went Republican. The entire 

state ticket, from Lieutenant-Governor down, went 

Republican, Cox was the single Democrat elected 
to state office. And Cox ran 75,000 votes ahead 
of the Congressional ticket. 

He was helped, to be sure, by two factors that 
will not be at hand, in San Francisco, to help him 
win the nomination. One was the fact that his 
Republican opponent for the Governorship was a 
particularly pithless and unpopular candidate. 
Another was the fact that Cox was suspected of 
being a mild reservationist on prohibition. Perhaps 
that was an asset in an election in Ohio. At San 
Francisco, with Mr. Bryan ever ready to spring to 
arms overnight with a million men, a word for 


leniency in prohibition is probably something better 
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left unsaid. Prohibition, however, and the feeble- 
ness of his opponent, cannot account for all of 
Cox’s votes in 1918. Some of them, necessarily, 
were won by virtue of his record in the state’s 
affairs. So dark a horse has Cox been kept that 
this record, and even the story of the man bnissisehf, 
are little known today. 

Cox, like most other past and present Presi- 
dential candidates, was born on a farm—a farm in 
southern Ohio—and educated in the public schools. 
Summer times, as a boy, he worked in a printer’s 
ofice, interchangeably as printer’s devil and re- 
porter. He liked reporting better, and took to it 
as a career. He went to Cincinnati. For ten years 
he labored in the news rooms and editorial offices 


of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Then, like many young 


reporters who graduate out of newspaper work 
into banking or Persian rugs or politics, he became 
secretary to an Ohio Congressman. Four years 
later, coming back from Washington, he took ad- 
vantage of a low market and with his savings 
bought the Dayton News. He was a good news- 
paperman, he still has a good eye for headlines, 
and he made the News a paying venture. In five 
years it had enabled him to go over into the neigh- 
boring city of Springfield and buy a second paper. 
That was in 1903, The samen career opened six 
years later. 

It has been a career of service in but two gov- 
ernmental offices. In 1909 Cox went to Congress, 
Representative of the Third Ohio District. In 
1911 he went a second time. He did not set the 


Capitol afire. Few novices ever do. It is only after 


a Congressman has served six or seven terms, has 


outlived his elders on what few important com- 


mittees there are, and has, unless he happen to be 
unusually perverse, acquired most of their bad 
habits and all of their reverence for unnecessary 
precedent, that he little by little moves into a posi- 
tion where he can do his country either harm or 
good. | fe a 
Cox fared no better and no worse than the 
average new member who comes into Congress and 
goes down before the impact of the seniority rule. 
He served two terms. He returned to Ohio. And 
a year later he was elected governor. 

He made his campaign, that year, in support of 
a reform program, a program of amendments to 
the state constitution. State courts still recognized 
the “fellow-servant rule,” “contributory negli- 


gence’ and similar rules regarding accidents in in- . 
dustry. Elimination of such medieval doctrine was | 
one object contemplated by. the constitutional 
_amendments. There were many others. In fact, to 


put the amendments into practice, there were 
needed fifty-six separate legislative measures, cov- 
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of orthodox statements. 


ering a wide range of such matters as reorganiza- 
tion of the school and taxation systems of the state, 
a workmen’s compensation law, provisions for a 
budget system, etc. It was a task requiring political 
skill of a considerable sort to get these various 
‘measures into shape, and to push them through a 
critical state legislature. Cox redeemed the ‘pro- 
mises of the campaign. He got. his measures into 
law. In fact, he did the job so thoroughly that 
he met defeat when he came up for reelection. 
People have a way of being resentful, on occasion, 


when they find a new window in the house, even 


though they themselves have ordered it, Two years 
later Cox came back. He won in 1916. He won 
for a third time in 1918. 

So much for a brief sketch of what has happened. 
‘On what front does Cox stand today? 

The only information I have is based upon what 
messages, addresses, etc., the Governor’s office 


_ supplied me, plus a talk of several hours — the 


Governor himself. 

Regarding League and Treaty, my ouess would 
be that Cox himself is not completely certain where 
he needs to draw the line. He has made a number 
His campaign managers 
declare him a loyal supporter of the President. I 
think the one most heartfelt thing that Cox has said 
about discussion of the League was when he said, 


“The public is sick and tired of it.” Perhaps a 


accurate statement of his equipment and his point 
of view would read this way: He has never been 
a student of Europe and doesn’t pretend to be, 
now; he recognizes that there are certain flagrant 
injustices in the Treaty; he thinks the League may 
remedy them; he wants disarmament. He lacks ob- 


viously and woefully Hoover’s contact with the 
politics of Europe, McAdoo’s contact with its 


finances. If he shares anything with Hoover and 


_ McAdoo, and with others of his fellow-aspirants, 


perhaps it is that wish to hurry peace now 
characteristic of all our statesmen save Mr. 
Wilson on one end and the irreconcilables on 
the other. 

League and Treaty aside, in the field of domestic 
issues, three matters of representative importance 
are the railways, taxation and that vexatious ques- 


tion of how to handle Bolshevism and free speech. 


Cox, I think, would agree with the railway pro- 
gram of General Wood: (A) That efficient oper- 
ation of the railways is imperative to the country’s 


_ well-being; (B) Therefore the railways must be 
efficiently operated. This doesn’t mean that Cox 
- conceives the railway problem in terms no more 
_ complex than that, or that he hasn’t given thought 
to it. He has. It simply means that Cox, like the 
_ other candidates, has proposed no definite and air- 
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tight plan which is going to give the country that 


consolidated and non-competitive system it needs; 


the railways that credit they must have, and have 
without rates which shippers will consider exorbi- — 
tant and without a permanent federal subsidy for — 
which the public will not stand; and, finally, give 
the railway workers that responsibility and reward 
they will ask in return for Bader and ea 
service. | 
As for taxation: Cox believes (a) that inherit- 


ance taxes should be left to the states; (b) that the 


excess profits tax raises costs and ought, therefore, 
to be done away with; and (c) that half of what 
would thus be lost can be made up by applying a 
tax of from 1 to 1% per cent on the volume of 
business done by any concern. 

In matters of civil liberty you strike a ced 
vein. From one of many similar sai I quote 
these four sentences: 


There is some hysteria over the subject of active ele-_ 
ments in this country that are menacing to the govern- 
ment. There is no danger in the situation, although it 
might easily be aggravated if the governmental policy of 
restraint and common sense that has endured through 
.the years were to become one of force and terrorism... . 
If government is assailed, its policy must not become 

- vengeful. Our fathers, in specifying what human free- 
dom was, and providing guarantees for its preservation, 
‘recognized that among the necessary precautions was the 
protection of individual right against governmental abuse. 


Is this lip-service? The comment of a man who > 
has observed that the best Mr. Mitchell Palmer’s 
long-planned hysteria drive could do for him, in 
the Michigan primaries, was one vote in Didi 
forty-five? | 

Governor Cox has given a first-hand demonstra- 
tion of the fact that he is not among those diplo- 
matic statesmen who always believe in free speech 
in general but never in particular. He has shown — 
a genuine faith in democratic tolerance. When the 
steel strike came, when peaceful meetings were pro- 
hibited in the steel towns of Pennsylvania, when: 


mounted troopers rode down groups of men and — 


women in the streets, when a General and his. 
troops were called in to the city of Gary to break 
the morale of a strike that was fought for the basic: 


‘right of recognition, in those days freedom of 


speech and freedom of assembly ruled undisturbed’ 
in every steel town of Ohio. It is a fact that union: 
organizers, in the towns along the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio line, actually marched across the border to 
hold their meetings on the soil of a state whose gov- 
ernor still had faith in American tradition. Local’ 
public officials in Ohio were instructed to maintain — 
order against rioting, but to interfere in no way 


with union meetings and union organization. — 


the result? Violence in Pennsylvania, men and wo-- 
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men hurt, fighting in the streets; in Ohio, not so 
much disorder as attends a trolley strike in New 
York City. In all six years of his administration 
Cox has never called out the state militia to police 
a strike. He has never had the need to. 

I end on this note because, of the positive quali- 
ties in Governor Cox, this seems to me the domi- 
nant one. It represents him—fairly, I think—as a 
- man with considerable courage and a good deal of 
self-possession. It shows, too, what is a key to 
Cox’s mind in more ways than one: his education 
in Jeffersonian principles of government. More 
faith in those principles he has retained than most 
leaders of his party. That is why, when represen- 
tatives of an ostensibly Jeffersonian administration 
like Palmer and Burleson have bludgeoned public 
opinion, and other representatives, like Wilson and 
Baker, have stood by in silence, Cox was willing to 
hold out against the alarmist press and the per- 
suasive push of the steel companies. A surviving 
flare of Jeffersonian politics distinguishes him. In 
terms of politics his best performances are written 
—his state constitution, his defence of free speech, 
his quarrel with legal injustices. Economic prob- 
lems, the perplexities of men and women adjusting 
themselves to an industrial civilization, find him 
less ready. He is a young man; swinging an old 
flail; but swinging it well. CHARLES MERZz. 


American Graves in France 
EMORIAL DAY eighteen months after the 


armistice finds public sentiment in America 
turning more and more decidedly toward the per- 
manent maintenance of the national cemeteries in 
France. Practical and sentimental considerations 
‘both counsel this course, and gold-star mothers and 
wives are almost universally ready to make one 
more sacrifice, resigning their right to dispose per- 
sonally and individually of the bodies of their men. 
‘This is a very real sacrifice. In spite of reason to 
the contrary, there is comfort in the nearness of 


‘the graves of beloved dead. Little acts of homage. 


‘and reverence at these dear shrines bring relief te 
grief-burdened hearts. Further than this, a wo- 
‘man’s possessive feeling is deep-rooted in her 
‘mother instinct. Nevertheless, throughout the his- 
tory of human progress women have been brave 
_-enough to give up the men they loved to death in 
a patriotic cause, and American women who proved 
‘themselves so valiant during the world war are 
' ready now to accept the added trial of far separ- 
‘ation from the graves of their fallen men. _ 


A practical consideration of the details and diffi- | 


culties of a general removal of our seventy-five 
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thousand dead from the battlefields of France re- 


veals the most cogent reasons why they should be 
left to sleep on untroubled. The gathering of the 


scattered dead into several large national ceme- 


teries, a piece of work that was efficiently carried 
out a year ago by our Graves Registration Service, 
was already dangerous and disagreeable. In spite 
of the sincere effort of the officers in command to 
maintain order and decency, gangs of workmen, 
callous and accustomed to such grim work, sang 
and joked at-their task, and rough-handled the 
cofins. The sensitive imagination shrinks from the 
thought-of further indignities to these sacred bodies. 

But the most compelling reason why we are 
willing to leave our soldiers in the soil redeemed 
by their blood springs from the beautiful, unshak- 
able, fundamental sympathy of the great nation on 
whose breast they lie. If this did not exist, surely 
we should make every effort and surmount every 
dificulty to bring them home. A few misunder- 
standings were inevitable between individual mem- 
bers of our army and the French with whom they 
came in contact. One hears instances of tactlessness 
on either side, with its aftermath of irritation. Yet 
these little troubles lay on the surface, and are for- 
gotten in France today. In their place burns in the 
great heart of our Ally undying gratitude for the 
American soldier. 

This sentiment is so universal that any instance 
of it that is cited may be multiplied a thousand 
times. Before the small cemeteries were obliterated, 
the graves were kept neat and trim and lovely with 
flowers, Wherever an American lay, his resting- 
place became a garden of love. Many an American 
woman has been in touch with someone in France 
who has thus ministered to her boy’s memory, and 
has received loving assurances of care, flowers 
plucked from his grave, and confidences regarding 
some dear lost poilu, who also gave his life for 
liberty. The sense of sisterhood is strong in the 
hearts of those who have exchanged such letters. 

One cemetery on the banks of the Moselle River, 
fully two miles from the nearest town, was visited 
once a week by the village priest and was beauti- 
fully cared for until the bodies buried there were 
removed to the National Cemetery at Thiaucourt. 
For this the old Curé refused to accept any com- 
pensation, and he so loved performing it that he 
would not resign the care to anyone else. Another 
American grave which chanced to be in the garden 
of a peasant home in Lorraine was made into a 


beautiful shrine. At the foot of the cross a heart : 
was outlined with smooth white stones, and within — 
this bloomed roses, pansies, and forget-me-nots. — 


An old carved image of the Virgin stood among 
the flowers, and the daughter of the house prayed 
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there each day for the soul of her lover who had 
fallen she knew not where, and for the American 
who had fallen at her door. The tender, watching 
figure of the Eternal Mother smiled compassionate- 
ly upon the lad’s quiet resting-place. 

Now that practically every American soldier 
sleeps beneath his snow-white cross in well cared 
for American cemeteries, the love of the French 
people finds other outlet. An American woman who 
makes her pilgrimage to France finds assistance and 
sympathy everywhere. If she visits the town where 
her boy lodged, the entire population is interested 
in finding his billet. Town records are searched 
and photographs scanned. Recognition is sure to 
follow, and the room is located where once he lived 
and dreamed within sound of distant guns. Hos- 
pitality is offered, and tears stand in the eyes of 
the hostess, tears of love and understanding for 
the stranger within her gates. One wife tells how 
a young French woman recognized her from the 
photograph which her husband had exhibited with 
loving pride. This same peasant woman of Lor- 
raine begged her guest to return the following 
night, ‘‘And I will arrange the room again exactly 
as he used it. See, there is the nail in the wall that 
he himself drove in for his mirror. He was so tall, 
and always smiling! Ah le cher brave enfant!”’ 
Who can measure the comfort to this wife of the 
night in the gay little room that he had described 
to her with humorous appreciation, down to the 
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last detail of the rose-colored sofa with lace 
“draped over its dim facade?” His bright and 
inextinguishable spirit lived again for her in these 
his familiar surroundings, and she went her way 
enriched with a charming memory. _ 

To the home-loving French people the fate of 
our young martyrs seemed doubly tragic, and again 
and again they say: ‘‘Yes, my son too was killed, 
but he died in his own land. How much more 
noble for yours to come and give his life so far 
away from home!” Their exile, their gayety, 
their beautiful tall bodies, their gift of friendliness, 
their very differences, and their splendid energy - 
and indifference to death were a source of wonder 
and- admiration to the French, 

He died 


And came with all his youth and unblown hopes 
On the world’s heart, and touched it into tears. 


In a land where such love and appreciation is 
poured out for them, our young men are no longer 
strangers. The great white fields of crosses lie 
under friendly skies, and the Stars and Stripes 
float above them gallantly and proudly. This is 
surely an honorable grave, just where he fell, 
breast forward, with his young faith undefeated 
and indestructible. Under his own beloved flag he 
sleeps by day, and by night, “girdled with gracious 
watching of the stars.” | a 

| ELIZABETH HAMM. 


- Hillman and the Amalgamated 


IDNEY HILLMAN rose to open the first 

S session of the. convention of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America at 

Boston, and the convention rose to greet him in 


applause which carried the notes of a deep personal 


affection and of a deeper very impersonal mass- 
motion. Here was the loved leader of the popu- 
lation of a great industry, but here was also the 
responsive instrument of a thing which presently 
rose in the orchestra’s selection of ‘“The Hymn of 
Free Russia’ and ‘“‘The International.” 

He stood neat, trim, quiet, collected, agreeable, 
smiling, and very taut, and very quick—by ap- 
pearance perhaps a highly successful young sales 
manager—by fact the manager, extremely success- 


ful, of the most proletarianly advanced trade-union — 


in America. 


He embodies two necessities: “the workers’ 


world” and “business brains.’’ I asked him once 
about the behavior of certain people in the men’s 


clothing industry. “They are corrupt,” he said. 
‘When you are calm about them, you have to say 
that they are corrupt. When you get angry and 
let yourself loose about them, you have to say that — 
they are inefficient.” | 

At Boston Hillman was emphatic in saying that 
the convention should not give any orders to the 
General Executive Board of the union unless it was — 
thoroughly sure that it wanted those orders actually 
executed. Views about the world in general were 
one thing. Orders to the General Executive . 
Board were another. The Board would feel ob- 
liged to do its best to turn all orders into facts in 
the industry. | 

Two years ago the convention of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers enacted an order in the 
matter of the 44-hour week. At Boston this year 
the General Executive Board reported its efforts 
to achieve the 44-hour week and reported the 44- 


‘hour week to be now a fact in the industry. 


became president of an 


Schafiner and Marx in Chicago. 


-method thinking always of * 
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Views and theory—orders and business—this | 


union, I should say, has found its strength in never 


- forgetting theory and in never abandoning business. 


Five years ago it was a tiny affair—the product 


of a split in an American Federation of Labor 


union which itself was tiny in comparison with the 


population of the men’s clothing industry. Hiill- 


man had been a cutter in the great shop of Hart, 
A ‘great strike 
had created a shop-agreement in that shop. Hill- 
man had become the ‘‘fellow-worker” through 
whom—under that agreement—the workers in the 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx shop had the right to 


present their grievances. When—later—the Amal- 


- gamated Clothing Workers of America came into 


existence, Hillman was elected its president. He 
} “impossibility.” Good 
friends of his in the American Federation of Labor 
told him that it was an impossibility. 
The outcome, perhaps, throws some light on the 
value of a certain method and of a certain spirit. 
- The method of the Amalgamated seems to have 


grown directly out of such experiences as the Hart 


Schafiner and Marx cheat It has been a 
‘the shop.”’ It differs 
from the method which thinks only of ‘‘the union.” 

If some skilled workers succeed in getting 
“union conditions” for themselves in a factory and 


are then willing to see their less skilled fellow- 
-- workers remain unorganized and the factory’s 

problems of production remain unconsidered as 
long as their own stated receipts from the factory 


and from the industry are kept “unionized,” they 
might well seem to be thinking only of ‘‘the union.” 
The Hart Schaffner and Marx agreement obliged 


Hillman and his colleagues to think of all their 
_fellow-workers and of all the problems of the shop 


as a shop. 
~The Amalgamated’s method was thus from the 


very beginning a method really corresponding to 


the actual structure of the business. It could be 
called really a business method. It was quickened 


by a certain spirit—a certain theory—or, one might 


better say, by a certain view of a certain theory. 
This theory—the theory of the ultimate manage- 


ment of industry by the representatives of all per- 


sons working in industry—is widely diffused 
throughout all trade-unionism. The leadership of 


the Amalgamated—its general officers—its General 
Executive Board took this radical theory in a pro- 
gressive rather than a radical way. They took it 


very soberly. 
Taken soberly, it implies the present toilsome or- 
ganizing of all the workers in an industry and the 


_ present toilsome training of those workers—by ex- 


perience—in industrial responsibility. “Taken sober- 
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ly, this radicalism is a continuous tentative advance 


in industrial efficiency. It is the alternative to 
sabotage. It is the alternative to “‘the deliberate 


withdrawal of efficiency” practiced today by multi-— 


tudes of highly conservative wage-earners. It gives 
society, 1 should say, its coming choice: the growth 
of sabotage and a collapse of productivity or—with 


the recognition of the type of agreement preduced 


by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers—a possible 
actual advance in productivity. 

This method—this spirit—was priced success- 
ful in the men’s clothing industry as a method, and 
asa spirit, for getting members into a union. ‘“Tail- 
ors cannot be organized.” ‘That was an axiom. 
The Amalgamated organized the tailors of the 


‘men’s clothing industry of America virtually in 


mass—by 1919—and came to Boston in 1920 rep- 
resenting every variety of labor in The Industry, 
every race, every manufacturing market, every 
grade of product, every problem of the relationship 
between Labor and Capital, in the whole industry 
—and came rich. Out of a membership so lately 
sunk in sweatshops it came collectively rich and 
about to start.a bank—a set of banks. 

It had subscribed $100,000 in one check to the 
steel strike of 1919. The unions in that strike were 
all of them American Federation of Labor unions. 


But the Amalgamated—though outside the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor—was necessarily inter- 
ested. The convention at Boston was interested. 

It regarded the fight by the American Federation 
of Labor against Mr. Gary as a proletarian fight, 
and vigorously applauded the sending of that check 
to it. It regarded the fight of the New York Call 
against the price of white paper as a proletarian 
fight and appropriated several thousand dollars to 
it. It regarded the fight to get Mr. Debs out of 
jail and into the White House asa proletarian 
fight, and endorsed it. It regarded the fight by 
Russia’s Red Army against Russia’s invaders as a 
proletarian fight, and cheered it. Then it voted in 
favor of making its members live up to standards 


of output in their weekly work in men’s clothing. 


factories. 

This union was not afraid of incurring the risk 
of the epithet Bolshevik, but neither was it afraid 
of incurring the risk of collaboration with Capital 
in fixing standards of output—measurements of 
work—requirements of ain ah Sigs the midst 
of the capitalist system. 

The debate on standards of output came on the 
convention’s last day, on the afternoon of its last 
day, and it brought the delegates to their largest 


summary of the meaning of the Amalgamated and _ 
to their most important decision. It was preceded, — 
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_ men’s clothing industry, and for the American La- 
LS ‘bor Movement, and indirectly for all America. 
8 The convention voted that there should be an 
Unemployment Fund in the men’s clothing indus- 
_.try. The philosophy of this fund I gathered to be 
about as follows: 
- Unemployment is an fe seaiat oad a political 
—incident. It is an incident of industrial manage- 
“ment. The owners of the men’s clothing industry 
_ . should create, and should maintain, an Unemploy- 
ment Fund. The cost of it should be entirely on 
them. They may employ whatever number of men 
= they may find necessary for producing the clothes 
demanded annually by the industry’s customers. The 
workers will produce those clothes continuously if 
the owners can arrange continuity of production. 
Or they will produce them irregularly, as in the 
past, with few workers at work in slack seasons, 
and with many workers at work in busy seasons, 
and with a consequent excessive total of workers on 
the rolls of the industry annually, if the owners 
can arrange nothing better. But the Industry will 
be expected in any case—by employment—or by its 
ch ‘Unemployment Fund—to provide a certain con- 
__ tinuity of livelihood for the lives in it, Unemploy- 
- ment benefits must be paid by the owners. 
In other words, the owners must penalize them- 
i: selves for their own inefficiency of management. If 
__ they want to escape the penalty, they must organize 
the industry for a continuous use of its machines 
and of its men. ‘They might diminish the number 
of machines. They might diminish the number of 
men. But whatever number of men they have to 
_ have as men’s clothing workers—that number they 
' must charge to the industry, while working and 
while standing ready to work. 
It is a principle not without a public interest. It 
_ declares unemployment to be a burden not of the 
_ State—not of the public treasury—not of the com- 
_ munity in public benevolences or in private benevo- 
lences—but of each industry in proportion to its 
_ production of unemployment. It is a principle na- 
tural to a truly industrial union. 
The convention sent it to the General Executive 
Board as an order. 
The convention voted also that aie General Ex- 
_ ecutive Board should enter actively into the field 
of cooperative business, the assumption being that 
_ the first enterprise thus undertaken would be a 
_ bank. 
The debate provoked by the prospect of a bank 
* and of credit societies and of buying-and-selling so- 
 cieties was quite intense. Certain delegates de- 
: _ nounced the cooperative movement as a “middle- 
class” movement. They dwelt on disagreements 


. importance for the Amalgamated, and for the 
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between Russian cooperative societies and Russian 
Soviets. They prophesied that the Amalgamated, 
if it went in for cooperative societies, would become 
“conservative.” ‘They thought—one might say— 
that Cooperation would be conduct unbecoming a 
really progressive proletarian organization. 

In reply there was Alex Cohen of the General 
Executive Board who rather wanted to know if any- 
body present would give up trade-unionism because — 
of there being trade-unions that had gone ‘‘conser- 
vative.’’ ‘Trade unions could be “‘conservative’ or 
‘‘radical’’—as used. He pointed out a far from re- 
actionary use for cooperative societies when he éx- 
claimed: 7 

‘We need them to prove ourselves to those who 
criticize us. They do not think we are capable of 
managing anything. They will admit we can work. 
‘They do not admit we can manage. Through the 


cooperatives we will prove to them that we can 
work and manage both. We will prove to them ~ 


that if they et to get out, the world would go 
on just the same.’ 

Hillman spoke in reply, too. He srfolde of The 
Revolution with the tartness of the realist. 

~ He said that if the Amalgamated had discussed 
the 44-hour week from the standpoint of The Rev- 
olution, it would still be discussing it. He said 
that if the Amalgamated had waited to know 
whether short hours or long hours, high wages or 
low wages, would best promote The Revolution, it — 
would still be in sweat-shops and-not in a conven- 
tion. He said that every time the Amalgamated © 
won a raise of five dollars, the price of clothes 
went up not by five dollars but by much more than 
five dollars, out of the inefficiencies and wastes of 
the economic system surrounding it. He said that 
the project before the convention was not Cooper- 
ation in a book but Cooperation in the spirit of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America.. 

The motion directing the General Executive 
Board to proceed to initiate cooperative enterprises 
was carried by what seemed to be a heavy majority 
of voices, amid much clapping. 7 

The choice of enterprises and the fixing of the 
details of the organizing of them seemed to be left 
to the Board. It is expected apparently that there 
will be a bank on a quite large scale with the back- 
ing of the national organization of the Amalga- 
mated and that there will be cooperative credit 
Unions promoted by local branches of the Amal- 
gamated and that there will be cooperative distrib- 
uting institutions through which clothes made by 
members of the Amalgamated will be sold with. 
more directness than at present to members of 
other Unions—such as certain Railway Unions. 

There will be apparently an effort to dig a 


“ 


channel of distribution direct from Union to Union. 
But the main channel and supporting central stream 
of the whole attempted system will be banking— 
credit—which would seem to indicate a realistic 
sense of existing economics, 

These two matters, however—the Unemploy- 
ment Fund and the entrance into Cooperation— 
were clearly in their nature an immediate material 
advantage to members of the Amalgamated, pro- 
vided they were successful. ‘he case was some- 


what different when the convention addressed itself 


to the matter of standards of output. The fixing 
of standards of output might seem to be rather to 
the advantage of the employers. 
~The debate on it was correspondingly vehement. 
Even Hillman became vehement. For quite a 
while it seemed to me that the convention was 
about evenly divided in its applause for the con- 
tending speakers. : 

Certain delegates from New York were especial- 
ly impassioned against standards. They denounced 
- them as “slavery.” They believed in work by the 
- week with payment by the week for a week’s work. 


Methods of imposing on the week-worker a gradu- 


ated scale of performances and of wages seemed to 
them to be a vicious and disastrous revival of the 
old “slavery” of the task-system of the sweat-shops. 
That devastating and debilitating system they saw 
once more rising before them to end their new free- 
dom. Their voices rose very high, and the applause 
that followed them seemed to show that they rep- 
resented a view that was held very earnestly as 
well as widely on the convention floor. 

Then spoke a member of the General Executive 
Board—Hyman Blumberg. He spoke of facts. With 
the utmost intensity of conviction he threw the 
facts of the system of standards in Baltimore at 
the arguments of the opponents of standards. The 
standards in Baltimore in the shop of the Sonne- 
born Company—a tremendously large shop—were 
Amalgamated standards. They were union stand- 
ards. They were fixed by negotiation with the 
Union. These standards, I believe, put a worker 
into a certain grade of expected output per week 
and then give him the pay of that grade. He must 
deliver the output of his grade. The workers in 
the grade above him must deliver the output of 
their grade. The grading is done by classes of 
individual capacity. It seems to be a bit like han- 
dicapping in golf. It rests, however, on collective 
bargaining. The firm and the Union arrive at an 
agreed judgment as to the expected output of each 
grade and as to the assigning of individuals to that 
grade and as to the pay for that grade. This 
system—which I apprehended only in general out- 
line—Blumberg emphatically defended, and he de- 
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manded that the opponents of standards know that 
the workers in Sonneborn’s had no apologies to 
offer for standards. They believed in standards. 
Then Joseph Schlossberg spoke—the Amalga- 
mated’s General Secretary. He is the editor also 
of the Amalgamated’s paper, The Advance. He is 
also, when he pleases, an orator. But he seems 
to be, above all, an organizer of ideas. He can 
state the philosophy of a project. He now opened 
up the philosophy of wages. He said that in every 


system of payment by the piece there was an ele- — 
ment of time; because the calculation of the piece- 


rate was related to some assumption of an income 
to be earned in a week. He said that in every 


‘system of payment by the week there was an ele- 


ment of measurement of work; because the calcula- 
tion of the week’s wage was related to some as- 
sumption of the amount of output going into the 
market. His phrasing I did not take down, and 


I may be reporting some of it inaccurately; but his. 
general argument was with regard to the relation- 


ship between all systems of payment, and his gen- 
eral contention was in favor of definiteness of 
knowledge about work—about the quantity of work 
done and to be done. He was for standards. He 
was powerfully for them. | 


Then finally came Hillman. He seemed to me 


‘to be more aroused than at any other time during 


the convention. His speech seemed to take a great 
many of the things that he had said during the 
convention and bring them back to recollection and 
to consideration, along with the things that he was 
now saying for the first time, in a total of feeling 
and policy. Very imperfectly I might try to repeat 
some of those things thus: 

The inefficiencies and the wastes of production 
today give us a law of the jungle in industry. It 
is for the union to be an influence toward bringing 
in a reign of real law and order in industry. The 
industry must maintain and safeguard the worker. 
The worker must maintain and safeguard the in- 
dustry. We expect that Labor will come into its 
own in industry. We cannot wreck the house in 
which we expect to live. We cannot wreck it even 
if we want to wreck it. We cannot in the end defeat 
the industry. By that route we can in the end only 
defeat ourselves. We have to rise now above the 
morale of the system about us. We have to be for 
production. The morale of business about us would 
teach us to give as little as possible of our commodi- 


ty in return for as much as we can get. We must 


rise above that‘morale. This decision which we 
are now about to make is a decision of the very 
life of the Amalgamated and of its future. We 
have to be for the industry, for law and order in 
the industry, for science in the industry. We have 
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to decide now whether the Amalgamated will be a 
progressive force in the industry, and grow, or 
be checked by its own act here. 

He spoke with emotion and looked worn by it 


when he finished. The vote was called. ‘The 
“ayes” and the ‘“‘noes’’ seemed loudly balanced. 


Tellers were appointed. The ‘“‘noes” then appeared 


to have louder per person than the “ayes.” By 
‘‘ayes’’ were in the majority 
by a great margin. The principle of standards for 
week-work had been adopted as a policy of the 


union. 


I thought that perhaps it had been a costly vic- 


tory for Hillman. He had been very edged against 
_ the opponents of standards. 


He had cut at their 
most sensitive ideas very sharply. I really expected 


__ him to pay for his standards when the nominations 


for President of the Amalgamated for the next 


_ term of the presidency were opened. 


A sudden mass of men stood on the floor. A 


‘mass of hands rose up, stretched out toward the 
platform. Everybody seemed to want to nominate 


There was 
WILLIAM Harp. 


somebody. Almost everybody did. 
one cry: “Hillman.” 


The May King 
(Dedicated to A. Mitchell Palmer) 


= You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 


dear. 
Tomorrow ‘ill be the happiest time of all the glad New 
Year; 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest merriest 
: day, 
For I’m to be King of the May, mother, I’m to be King 
of the May. 


I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 


If you do not call: me loud, when the bombs begin to 


break; 


But I must gather squads of men and guns and bayonets 


gay, 
For I’m to be King of the Mey: mother, for I’m to be 
King of the May. 


_As I was hunting after Reds whom think ye I should see? 


A Robin Redbreast on the bridge beneath the hazel tree. 


_ He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, 


For I’m to be King of the May, mother, for I’m to be 
King of the May. 


z He thought that I was after him and that’s where he ith 


right, | 
For everything looks red to me that isn’t snowy-white. 


b. They call me cruel-hearted but I care not what they say, 


For I’m to be King of the May, mother, for, I’m to be 
King of the May. 


BY. They say, all this is nonsense, but what is that to me? 


They say, my power is breaking, but that can never be. 


E ‘There’s many a vote will come to me on next Election 


Day, 
If 1 am King of the May, mother, if I am King of the 
May. Mary Winsor. 
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An Appeal from Russia 


©) ie following appeal comes from the Union of Intel- 
lectual Workers in Russia, and is signed by a number 
of statesmen, editors, writers, etc., of whom Maxim Gorky | 
is best known in this country. The appeal is specifically 
addressed to public opinion in America as well as in Eu- 
rope. Yet we have seen its publication nowhere in the 
American press, and even no reference to it. 

We reprint the appeal from the London Nation of May 
ist. It needs no comment. It speaks clearly in its own 
behalf. The Nation publishes it with letters from Lord 
Haldane, H. G. Wells, L. P. Jacks, A. Lowes Dickinson, 
etc., all uniting in support of the policy it advocates. 

The undersigned, members of the Russian Group of 
Intellectual Workers, and belonging to different shades 
of political and social opinion, after having witnessed’ 
the course of events in Russia during these latter years, 
have combined to apply our knowledge and our energies 
to restore the productive capacity of our country, and to 
preserve the little culture which has survived the world- 
war and the Revolution. We now appeal to the public 
opinion of Europe and America, and to our compatriots 
in exile, in order to point out to them the road it is 
necessary to follow so as to restore, as quickly as possible, 

the economic power of the people, and to bring about the © 
resumption of economic relations between Russia and 

Western Europe. The Revolution, which has lasted for 

more than two years, has destroyed the foundations of 

the old regime, and is seeking fresh forms of political 
and social life, and these changes have inevitably been 
accompanied by excesses. “This movement has reacted 
on the whole world, which, after this unexampled war, 
stands in need of peace and the means of culture indis- 
pensable to the establishment of a new organization in 

Russia. ‘These are the reasons why, as it seems to us, 

the directing classes in other countries should aim at the 

reconstruction in Russia of a stable political and eco- 
nomic order. . | 

While foreign help is indispensable in the economic 
sphere, and in that of Russian production, a question 
which affects the interests of the entire world, there is 
a danger in foreign, and particularly armed, intervention 
in the internal politics of a people of 150-millions. In) 
this sphere the people itself, at the cost of suffering and 
conflict, must reorganize its new life; for, undoubtedly, 
methods of violence yield no positive result and are 
usually the source of new sufferings for a revolutionary — 
nation, for they imperil the last remains of civilization. 

Admitting this, it is still indispensable that our com- 

patriots, who have been exiled from Russia for two 
years, should. reconsider their beliefs and their opinions, 
which no longer correspond to the Actual interests of © 
the country, nor to the mentality and beliefs of the 
Russian masses, nor, in particular, to the views of those 
numerous groups of intellectuals whose opinions have 
been sensibly modified during the course of these latter 
months, in which days and hours seemed like years. One 
must, undoubtedly, strongly condemn the excesses which 
have taken place in Russia, but these negative facts, 
temporary as they are, must not separate Russian intel- 
lectuals from the Russian people, whose sufferings should 
be lightened by concessions and by personal sacrifices. 

The political and economic state of Russia is clearly 
dificult. Russia stands in need of the creation of a new 
order, without which civilized life is impossible, and she 
needs economic reforms, and conditions favorable to the 3 
development of her energies. 

It is impossible to foresee what direction the revolu- 
tionary process will take later on; what ideas will finally 
triumph, and what changes will take place in the 
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psychology of the people, and for that reason it is all the 


more difficult to influence these changes by means of © 


violence. 

‘The one salient point of hs Russian question is as 
follows: it is impossible to go on isolating this gigantic 
country from the rest of the world till it has settled its 
economic and social problems. ‘The interests of Russia, 


and of other countries, do not permit this, and the actual . 


situation requires :— 

1. That all armed intervention in the internal affairs 
of Russia should cease. 

2. That business and intellectual relations with Rus- 
sia should be resumed, irrespective of the existing regime. 

3. That a process of free cooperation should be set 
up with the Russian people for the restoration of their 
economic, material, and intellectual forces. 

Profoundly convinced that Russia will survive all 
her difficulties and will establish a new civilized life, we 
are persuaded that the leaders of public opinion in Re 
rope will look with sympathy on our hopes, will respond 
to our appeal, and will assist the Russian people in their 
efforts to return to the path of peaceful ‘labor. 


(Signed) The Founders of the Union of Intellectual 


Workers. 
V. BEKHTEREFF and C. OLDENBOURG, Professors 


and Members of the Academy. 

A. Zak, University Professor. V. ScHAVINSKY, 
Professor. 

_Z. Kaun, V. TarNovsky (ex-Director of the 
Siberian Bank). ZampBeErc, N. ZvILEFF (ex- 
Steamship and Mill-Owner). SINrIAGUINE, 
A. BraFMAN (ex-Director of the Société de 
Crédit, Petrograd). GELVATYKH (ex-Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Ural Mining In- 
dustry ). 

V. Prancon, E. Karaticuine, N. IvANovsky, 
Marcous, A. Freze, and §. DzENKONSKY 
(lawyers, engineers, literary men, etc). P. 
Voronorr (ex-Staff General and Director of 
the Russian historical review ‘‘Rousskaia 
Starina”). N. Panruxorr, G. CHRZANOV- 
sky, 'B. SaBANINE, Maxim Gorky, A. Bas- 
NOVASKY, S. Korrr (ex-Senator), N. Exat- 
CHINE (ex-Under-Secretary of State), N. 
REINKE, etc. (bureaucrats of the old regime). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Johnson and the Indiana Vote 


IR: In the article Hiram Johnson—Problem, in your 
issue of May 19th, you say “Did votes from the other 
party help Johnson in Indiana as well as in California? 
Presumably they did.” 

The provisions of the Indiana primary eléesien law are 
such that I do not believe Johnson received but very few 
Democratic votes. Under our statute a voter must declare 
the party with which he is affiliated and can then vote 
only for candidates on that»party’s ballot. Further he is 
_ subject to challenge on the ground that he is not a member 
_ of the party he declares for, and if so challenged will not 


be permitted to vote unless he makes affidavit that he did ° 


in fact vote at the last election for a majority of the can- 
* didates on that party’s ticket, and intends to do so at the 
next election. 

Johnson’s votes. were Republican votes. 
| SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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- European Publicsions 


IR: Owing to the depreciated currency of Europe and 
the financial difficulties in which many European na- 
tions find themselves, the publication of some European 
serials has been temporarily discontinued, others have de- 
creased in size, while the publication of still others is ir- 
regular. Furthermore, the purchase of American books 
at the present rate of exchange is practically impossible. 
Since it is essential for the intellectual life of mankind, 


that students of all countries should be in close touch, and 


since it seems of importance to America that the results 
of our intellectual activities should be known, the under- 
signed urge all publishers, publishing institutions and pub- 
lishing societies to exchange their publications on the most 
liberal terms with libraries, publishers, journals and pub- 
lishing institutions and societies of all European countries, 


disregarding for the near future the question whether the — 


amount of printed matter received in exchange corresponds 
with the amount sent. 


GEORGE Fosrer PEaAsopy, 
M. L. Pupin, 

Jacos GouLp SCHURMAN, 
-ELLery SEDGWICK, 

F. J. V. Skier, 

Munroe SMITH, 

Dr. ANTONIO STELLA, 
Haran F. STone, f 
Henry SUZZALLO, 


Fetrx ApLER, 
JAMES R. ANGELL, 
FRANZ Boas, 
CuHartes W. ELior, 
J. CarpINAL GIBBONS, 
ArTHUR T. Haney, 
Davip Starr JorDAN, 
Harry Pratt Jupson, 
Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Wituam H. Tarr, 
JoHN Bassett Moore, F. A.- VANDERLIP. 

_ Henry Farrrietp Osgorn, — 


A Congressional Pleasure Trip 


IR: Several weeks ago the newspapers announced 

that there would be an expedition this summer of 
members of Congress and their wives (and families?) 
to Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, and China, for the 
purpose of “gathering information at first hand,” and 
that a government transport had been detailed to carry 
them. No statement was made as to the kind of informa- 
tion to be sought, the competency of these gentlemen, 
even when accompanied by ladies, to obtain it, the supe- 
riority of information’so obtained to that furnished by 
experts, or the contribution it would make to the wise 
and economical government of this country. 

Since the first announcement of the junket the papers 
have been silent in regard to it. Is it that not even a 
Congressman desirous of seeing the world and showing 
it to his wife at his country’s expense could seriously 
contemplate such a scheme, and that the story was the 
humorous invention of some mischievous reporter who 
planned to bring odium upon the mighty? 


matter, lest the expedition should be overwhelmed by 
public denunciation? 

If such a raid on the treasury is actually under way, 
at a time when every one acknowledges that rigid econ- 
omy is the only salvation for the country, would it not 
be well to secure the name of each Congressman who 
takes part in it and publish them? Such unblushing graft 
should unquestionably mark every participant for defeat 
at the next election. ee 

| FREDERICK PALMER. | 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. | 


Or is it that 
the papers have received directions to say nothing of the — 
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Is Military Training a Dead Issue? 


IR: Do the ‘ sodahtiis” wear me out? 
They do, indeed! ; 

Listen, friend. I employed a whole. page ae 14pt. 
Cheltenham Bold in your issue of April 21st, to beg for 
help for the American Union Against Militarism, and 
now I: find that you have destroyed nine-tenths of the 
effect with a cheerful editorial paragraph beginning: 


Universal military training is about the deadest issue in 
_ American politics.” 


Of course it.is the deadest issue—in American polities 


What you neglected to suggest was its possible future 
condition when it escapes from politics, as it will very 
_ promptly after the November elections. 
there begins, as you know, the “short” 
session of the present Congress. During that session the | 
lower House will be composed of (a) those congress- 


Next December 
and concluding 


men who have just been triumphantly reelected and who 
have two years and a half ahead of them before they 
need to reckon with the people, and (b) those congress- 


men who have just been defeated and some of whom, to 
put it loosely, will probably not care excessively how they 


vote. 


- Take Senator Hiram Johnson, for example. 
upon thousands of people are voting blindly for Johnson 
assuming that they know where he stands on that ques- 
tion. | 


When Congressman Kahn brings the question of 
universal military training out upon the floor of the House 
—as he has been assured he may—do you think that com- 

-pulsory military training will be as “dead” as it is today? 
I am sure you don’t. 
say that the December test of strength will be a severe 


one. 


Furthermore, some of ‘she candidates have already 
demonstrated a most amazing ability to ignore the issue. 
Thousands 


Yet Senator Johnson voted for compulsory military 


training on March 26, 1918, and has never since seen fit . 
to declare himself on the issue. 
-Johnson’s most strenuous single supporter is probably 
_ William Randolph Hearst, a thick-and-thin proponent of 
 peace-time conscription. I want to see Senator Johnson 
out in the open on this question before I conclude too 


Furthermore, Senator 


_ hastily that the controversy is altogether dead. 
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And finally, as a fairly continuous factor we have with 
us the American Legion, the most skilfully handled ag- 


gregation of Americans ever assembled, probably, under 


one button. The Legion has a “legislative committee” in 
Washington, to impress its point of view upon Congress. 
And who is the chairman of that committee? Some two- 
fisted doughboy? Not yet. The chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the American Legion is Colonel. Thomas 
W. Miller of Wilmington, Delaware, at one time a faith- 
ful employee of the Bethlehem Steel Company. (See 
Who’s Who, page 1897). He is the same Colonel Miller 
who, at the Republican National Convention in Chicago 


in 1916, placed in nomination, for the Republican candi- 
date for president, that notable friend of peace and the 
plain people, 
ware. 


General Coleman T. DuPont of Dela- 


The leaders of the American Legion protest that the 


organization is “not in politics” but. the New York Tri- 
bune of April 22nd indicates, on the front page, that 
~ Colonel Miller is combining his legislative work for the 
_ American Legion with the supervision of a bureau in the 


question to the “ 


Our best friends in both Houses 
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Chicago campaign headquarters of General Leonard 
Wood! The American Legion has been compelled, by 
pressure from its rank and file, to ask Congress for a 
bonus. Do we find Colonel Miller, formerly of the 


Bethlehem Steel Company, suggesting that Congress raise 


the money for the bonus from war profits or excess prof- 
its? We do not! We find him gallantly leaving that 
millionaire members” of the Republican 
steering committee in the lower House. 

No, as-long as statesmen continue to evade the issue 
and as long as powerful newspapers and financial inter- 
ests succeed in representing the ex-soldier as committed 
to it, the issue of permanent peace-time conscription will 
have at least a factitious vitality. There will be plenty 
of work to do, as those who enlist will right speedily 
find out! 


CHARLES T. HaALLINAN. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fellowships in Case Work 


SG: ‘May I call to the attention of your readers the 

fact that The Pennsylvania School for Social Service, — 
in cooperation with the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, offers four two-year fellowships in Social 
Case Work to college graduates who will be passed upon 


by the Committee on Admission of the School in accord- — 


ance with the following requirements: 


1. Endorsement by two members of the faculty of 


the institution from which the candidate has been 
_ graduated. 


2. Bilihaceniy evidence of systematic study of one or 
more of those branches on which a knowledge of 
society is based, such as history, economics, biology, 
physiology, and sociology. 

3. Personality and interest in people. 


4. Health. 


The fellowships lead to the School’s certificate in social 
work. ‘They include tuition and $600 the first year, and 
tuition and $800 the second year. The course, which 
begins September 15, 1920, includes lectures upon the 
scientific bases of social work, social case work, psychiatry, 
industriali problems, social medicine, housing, publicity 
and statistics, recreation. Half of the first year and twe- 
thirds of the second year will be devoted to prac- 
tical field work under specially selected district super-_ 
intendents of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity. 

Thorough training will be given in social diagnosis and ~ 
social treatment on the basis of experience in working 
with families under the Society’s care. 

It is hoped that those candidates who complete the 
work satisfactorily will be ready, unless unusual circum- — 
stances prevent, to serve at least one year on the staff of 
the Society for Organizing Charity. They would receive 
a salary equal to that paid those who are beginning their 
third year of service with the Society. 

The fellowships are open to both men and women. 
Further information can be obtained from Frank D. 


‘Watson, Director of The Pennsylvania School for Social 


Service, 1302 Pine Street, Philadedlphia. Applications 
for the fellowships should be made to him not later than 
July 1, 1920. 

: Frank D. Warson, 


Director. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 
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Homage to Thomas Hardy 


HOMAS HARDY, the foremost living English 

poet and novelist, attains the age of eighty years 
on the second of June. A birthday tribute to the man 
whose achievement in prose has deepened the thought, 
widened the horizon and rectified the structure of the 
novel, and whose verse has appealed profoundly to many 
minds in these later years, may well take the form of a 
survey of the many-sided excellencies that make it ap- 
propriate to observe the occasion publicly. 

Born in a remote humble Dorsetshire cottage, of a 
family formerly of importance, but (like the D’Urbervilles) 
fallen in fortune, Thomas Hardy received the first im- 
pressions upon a mind unusually sensitive to surroundings 
from nature and from the past. Upon the heath before 
the cottage door and in the woodlands behind, beside the 
Froom and the Stour, among the apple-orchards and 
corn-fields, he observed not only the silence and the 
calm but the rivalry and struggle of animal and veg- 
etable life. All about him were memorials of the 
past: venerable tracts of forest-land like the Chase in 
‘Tess, amphitheatre and round, tumulus and_ fortress, 
‘Druidstones and strange rude monoliths whose origins were 
shrouded in mystery and encumbered with folk-tradition. 
As a youth he must have often climbed about the gigantic 
grass-grown ruins of Mai Dun; and, like the inhabitants 
of Casterbridge of whom he has written, he, too, may have 
seen upon the slopes of the Roman amphitheatre “a gazing 
legion of Hadrian’s soldiery as if watching a gladiatorial 
combat,’ a momentary vision evoked by intensity of im- 
agination. Like. his own Clym Yeobright, he picked up 
flint tools and arrow-heads in the course of his wanderings 
over the heaths. When later in life he built himself Max 
Gate, the house in which he still lives, the excavation for 
_ the foundations laid bare pottery and jewelry of times long 
past, and in preparing a drive-way there were exhumed the 


skeletons of five Roman legionaries. The peasantry of his | 


youth-time had not yet learned to despise old ways and 
words, though the year of the great exhibition, 1851, was, 
as Hardy has remarked, “an extraordinary chronological 
frontier” between the old manner of life and the new. 
Many of the Southern folk then saw the outer world for 
the first time. From that date old habits began to disap- 
pear and new ways, the ways of the drab undifferentiated 
English laborer everywhere, began to creep in. ‘The phe- 
nomenon of the levelling of dialectical peculiarities com- 
menced and many fine old local words are now obsolete. 
The older people who use them are snubbed by the younger 
generation educated at the National Schools. ‘Tess and 
her mother represent the contrast between the younger peo- 
ple whose beliefs have been undermined by education and 
the older with their “fast-perishing lumber of superstition, 
_folk-lore, dialect, and orally transmuted ballads.” 
Fortunately for those who reverence such memorials of 
the past Hardy’s young manhood came at a time when 
-there was still ample opportunity to observe for future 
chronicling many folk-survivals that are now being ob- 
literated by sophisticating influences. For what “progress” 
had not entirely accomplished by 1914 the ruthlessness of 
military necessity has of late, it would seem, thoroughly 
performed, if we may judge by the fact that a recent pil- 
grim to Wessex found one of the heaths that served as 


a model for Egdon torn and scarred, the ancient ways de- 


filed, the furze-bushes uprooted, and the barrows desecrat- 
ed by multitudes of “tanks.” | 
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Around the young Hardy were reminders of a more re- 
cent past. “Then Waterloo veterans were still to be met 
with. There were vivid recollections of the stirring days 
when “there were two arch-enemies of mankind—Satan 
as usual, and Buonaparte, who had sprung up and eclipsed 
his elder rivals altogether.” The threat of Napoleon’s in- 
vasion left an impression upon the Channel: counties in a 
way to which the Midlands and the North afford no paral- 
lel. Ruined huts on high points of land still marked the 
places where dwelt the beacon-keepers who should signal 
the expected landing of the French. ‘The seeds that began 
to germinate in the eighteen-seventies and that in the first 
years of this century brought forth the magnificent literary 
fruitage of The Dynasts were sown in Hardy’s mind in his 
childhood. | 

Other vestiges of the comparatively recent past—teorg- 
ian residences, fragments of Elizabethan manor-houses, old 
inns, barns that had once been portions of ancient con- 
ventual groups, ruined abbeys, and a multitude of churches 
that were soon to undergo “the tremendous practical joke 
of restoration’ —helped turn his mind towards the profes- 
sion that he adopted at the age of sixteen and that left so 
marked an impression upon his books. He entered the of- 
fice of an architect in Dorchester. Under the direction of 
his master Hardy was sent to sketch and measure many 


churches about to be reconstructed, and these frequent 


journeys helped to familiarize him with the country-side. 
The study and practice of architecture during ten forma- 
tive years gave to the future author of the Wessex Novels, 
it is not fanciful to say, his evident grasp of the essentials 
of proportion, design, finish and exactitude. The struc- 
tural excellence of the plays of Sir John Vanbrugh affords 
a like instance of the influence of strict training in design 
upon a literary artist. 

In 1861 Hardy came to London where, presently, having 
won prizes in architectural theory and design, he could 
look forward to a promising career in his chosen profession. 
But already he was hesitating, uncertain as to the wisdom 
of his choice. Beyond doubt he puts his own experiences 
into the mouth of one of the architects in Desperate Rem- 
edies, who declares that it is not skill as artists that archi- 
tects need in order to succeed, but ‘‘an earnestness in mak- 


Ing acquaintances, and a love for using them.” With an 


inability to stoop to meretricious means of gaining patrons 
went the distractions of literary pursuits (for he was al- 
ready writing poetry) and a profound interest in the new 
forces of thought which in the sixties were changing 
the face of things, extending the history of mankind 
into “the dark backward and abysm of time,’ and 
peering out beyond what had once been the flaming 
ramparts of the world. ‘The stronghold of orthodoxy 
was being assailed without and within. The Oxford 
meeting of the British Association and the publication 


of Essays’ and Reviews were events of the immediate 


past. The poetic atmosphere, among those who could 
not find a refuge in a resurgent: Cyrenaicism, became 
charged with pessimism, at times melancholy, at times in 
despairing revolt. Arnold voiced such feelings in Dover — 
Beach; and men found spectres of their own thoughts, 
cloaked in gorgeous Eastern drapery, in Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of Omar. Of such spiritual experiences Clifford 
wrote a little later: “We have seen the spring sun shine 
out of an empty heaven, to light up a soulless earth; we. 
have felt with utter loneliness that the Great Companion 
is dead.” ‘The despair of one such spirit is recorded in 
the majestic rhetoric of The City of Dreadful Night. In 
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- Humanity, the Charity that “seeketh not her own.” 


ological account of the Wessex Novels. 
_ well known or easily accessible. 
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this welter of conflicting purposes and ruined symbols some 
voices were urging that for duty to a dimly described or al- 
together unknown God there be substituted the Religion of 
It 
was amid these shaping influences that Hardy Bega to 
write. 

In his pel Ag poems a preoccupation with the mystery of 
the world is seen shadowing his thought with what Mere- 
dith later called his “twilight view of life.’ He voices 
his failure to find a hint of orderliness in the universe; no 
sign of direction is apparent, no evidence of plan. Many 
of these pieces are studies in the freaks and pranks of “the 
purblind Doomsters” who mismanage human fate. In 
many there is a sense of le grand sommeil noir that en- 
wraps the little waking moment of life, and in certain 
poems Hardy, ‘conscious of the sea of oblivion around this 
fleeting moment, seems to cry with Leopardi: E il nauf- 
ragar m’é dolce in questo mare! Everywhere there is a 


refusal, characteristic of all Hardy’s writings, of false con- 


solation and empty hope: a determination to look “at the 
worst contingencies as well as the best in the human con- 
dition”; a deliberate and courageous posing of difficult 
questions. At that time he-had not realized the truth of 
“B. V.’s” admission that “the truths of midnight do not 
necessarily exclude the truths of noon-day,” though at the 
end of his life he has declared that his is a nature that has 
become vocal at tragedy rather than at comedy and that 
though undemonstrative before a contrasting side of things 
he has not remained unperceiving. 

For this-verse he could find no publisher and was “‘com- 
pelled” (the word is his own) to turn to prose. After 
an unsuccessful attempt, rejected, as has been often told, on 
the advice of George Meredith, the publishers’ reader, he 
issued his first novel, Desperate Remedies, in 1871, at his 
own financial risk. The statement often made that this 
was a revision of the earlier abortive effort is untrue; The 
Poor Man and the Lady was an entirely independent work. 
The limits of this brief survey do not admit of a chron- 
The facts are 
For our purposes it is 
sufficient to say that after three tentative efforts along con- 


- trasting lines Hardy won his first popular success with Far 


i 
b: 


F 


fs 


_ velopment. 


from the Madding Crowd in 1874; that his mature power 
is first apparent in The Return of the Native (1876); 
that in The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) there appears 
a change in technique, interest being no longer divided be- 
tween four or five characters all drawn with about the 
same degree of detail, but concentrated upon a single in- 
dividual; and that the outcry occasioned by Jude the Ob- 
scure in 1895 “cured him,” as Hardy has recorded, “of 
any further interest in novel-writing.” Comment has been 
frequently made upon the fluctuations in Hardy’s genius, 
which instead of developing steadily has produced between 
novels of great strength other stories that already the 
world would be forgetting but for their connection with 
the five or six books of acknowledged excellence. This ebb 
and flow is due to the need of replenishment and refresh- 


_ ment after the severe intellectual strain demanded by the 
_ major novels, between each of which (save between one 
pair) several years intervene. 
to that observed in the career of Joseph Conrad. ‘To re- 
- gain strength by turning to other and lighter themes is a 
_ wiser course than almost to exhaust fecundity in the first 


The phenomenon is similar 


rush of genius as Dickens so nearly did. 
It is possible, however, to trace out several lines of de-. 
For the use of entanglement, mystery and 
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tragic suspense, inherited from Wilkie Collins and the other 
“sensation novelists,” Hardy gradually substituted the in- 
strument of tragic anticipation seen at its profoundest in — 
almost the opening words of Jude which describe Fawley 

“the sort of man who was born to ache a good deal be- 


fore the fall of the curtain upon his unnecessary life should 


signify that all was well with him again.” The rustic 
humor, which covers the whole canvas of Under the 
Greenwood Tree and which appears as a series of exquisite 
interludes in Far from the Madding Crowd, gradually be- 
comes scantier and more acrid; and from Jude this element 
has disappeared altogether. ‘The interest in natural phe- 
nomena, which produced such memorable scenes as the 
storm and the shearing-supper in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, the marvellous mid-summer night episode in The > 
Woodlanders, the gaunt landscape of The Return of the 
Native, and the sensuous charm of the dairy-scenes in 
Tess, has never failed Hardy, but this element, too, is re- 
moved to the far background of Jude. In thought the de- 
velopment is from a malign fatalism, akin to the passage 
of flaming indignation against the gods which Swinburne 
inserted amid the perfervid erotics of Anactoria, to a strict 
determinism which is suggested in The Return of the 
Native and first definitely stated in Jude. Noteworthy, too, 
is the gradual change from an implicit to an explicit state- 
merit of his view of life. In one paragraph of Jude the 

“tentative metaphysic” of The Dynasts is succintly enun- 
ciated. 

Sicily notwithstanding certain severe strictures 
upon the excessive use of coincidence in them, the Wessex 
Novels offer opportunities for ample comment, for Hardy 
is a great artist. Here there is room only for a few re- 
marks. In projecting a series of novels the action of which 
takes place within a narrow stretch of country, there must 
have been some temptation to connect the several novels 
together as did Zola in the Rougon-Macquart series and 
as did Balzac to an extent that makes a sort of guide- 
book necessary if we are properly to follow the fortunes of 
the principal characters in the Comédie humaine. Hardy, | 
depending upon unity of background to link the tales to- 
gether, has avoided this mode of procedure save when some 
person is introdyced as a minor character, to reinforce the 
impression of time and place, as part of the locality (as it — 
were), in one story who in another story is of psychologi- 
cal importance. Thus, Conjuror Trendle, a principle char- 
acter in the short story of The Withered Arm, is just 
mentioned in Tess, the time and general locality of the 
two tales being thus fixed as about the same. Again, the 
appearance of “a silent reserved young man named Bold- 
wood” among Henchard’s creditors fixes the date of The 
Mayor of Casterbridge as some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier than that of Far from the Madding Crowd. There 
are similar links between the novels and the poems and 
The Dynasts. One must leave it to the happy reader to 
trace out all these connections by which, with faint fine 
infrequent touches, Hardy holds together the persons of his © 
imagination without ever approaching the point where such 
links become confusing entanglements. 

In his excellent and little-known essay on The Profitable 
Reading of Fiction Hardy remarks that “to a masterpiece 
in story there appertains a beauty of shape, no less than 
to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art.” Such formal 
beauty is a preeminent characteristic of his own work. In 
a score of instances the story begins on a road or path 
along which some person is moving; and the reader seems, 
if it may be so expressed, to be moving with the pro- 
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tagonists, or with those connected with their fortunes, in- 
to the theatre of action. The’scene whereon the tragedy 
er tragi-comedy is to be enacted is thus gradually unfold- 
ed, the outer country is left behind, the unity of action is 
strengthened by. an approximation to the unity of place. 
In similar fashion does he reveal the appearance and traits 
of his personages. ‘There are no long prolegomenous set 
descriptions such as occur so often in other novelists, 
notably in Balzac. He avoids the error of describing at 
ence and in great detail persons in whom the reader is not 
yet interested. Very often the opening scene is at night 
or in some place where shadows veil details. ‘Thus, 
Eustacia first appears outlined against the sky on Rain- 
barrow, a slim romantic figure only. Presently the light 
‘of the November bonfire reveals her features fitfully. 
Her appearance is more fully described in the light of her 
grandfather’s house on her return home. But it is only 
the next day, by which time the reader’s interest is fully 
aroused, that the morning light enables one to discern 
clearly her form and face and to read thereon the char- 
acteristics of her nature. 

Hardy’s sense of proportion and feeling for relative 
values are shown in the comparative amounts of detail 
which he expends upon his character-drawing. In all the 
greater novels the full light is thrown upon a few cen- 
tral figures, and even within that narrow circle there are 
different degrees of illumination. Similarly there is a like 
subordination of details to the total effect in the matter 
of incidents and episodes. And in many of the novels 
care is taken to harmonize the setting with the event that 
takes place therein. Contrast, for example, Bathsheba’s 
first meeting with each of her three lovers; or trace out 
the beautiful adjustments of place and season to the events 
in Tess. Moreover, the natural background of woodland 
and meadow and heath, and the pictures of the trades and 
recreations of the peasantry impress one not as extrane- 
ous formal descriptions but as part of the warp and woof 
of the tales. Hardy’s disciples, copying his obvious “re- 
_ gionalism,” have not grasped the secret of this close inter- 
threading of nature with our kind. 

Of his rustics Hardy remarks that they possess “an 
almost exhaustless biographical or historical acquaintance 
with every object, animate and inanimate, within the ob- 
server's horizon.” ‘This is true of the novelist himself; 
and his horizon is all Wessex. He watches the march of 
the constellations and records the progress of the storm, 
the contrasting and increasing brilliance of the lightning, 
the various rollings of the thunder. He contrasts the 
sound of rain-drops as they fall on different kinds of 
ground; and of the wind as it blows through trees of 
different species. From their dissimilar flames he can dis- 
tinguish the. sorts of wood used in the November bonfires. 
Night in all her moods. is familiar to him; and dawn no 
less than evening. One of the most beautiful passages in 
the novels is the description in Tess of dawn on the Froom 
meadows; another is the picture of the forest at dusk in 
The Woodlanders. No event is too small for his. sym- 
pathy. He notes the “musical breathings” of the pine 
_ which begin as soon as the young tree is set in the ground. 
‘The toad seeking shelter, and the spiders that drop from 
the ceiling are signs of the coming rain. The indifference 


of the birds to a wetting is a token that spring is on 


the way. He understands the mentality alike of Oak’s 
impetuous misguided young sheep-dog and of John Dur- 
beyfield’s poor decrepit horse. ‘The urge and stir of re- 
turning life in spring is a rapturous and ever-new ex- 
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perience to him which he delights to picture. In a recent 
poem he expresses his hope that if, when he is gone, men 
remember him at all, it will be as one who noticed the 
beauty of the spring, to whom the hawk and the thorn 
were familiar sights, who strove to protect the little crea- 
tures of the country-side from harm, and who had an eye 
for the mysteries of the full-starred heavens. 

The novels are redolent of the customs and slams 
of the peasantry. 
walking” at the opening of Tess (which is a degenerate 
form of the old May .Day “garlands”), the Christmas- 
tide wakes and mummers’ play, the skimmity-ridings, the 
pretty custom of the wedding march around the village, and 
such grimmer relics of the olden time as the selling of a 
wife and the burial of a suicide at the cross-roads. “Smoul- 
dering village beliefs” which “lurk like moles underneath 
the visible surface manners” play their part in creating 
the atmosphere of the tales. ‘The old superstition of 
blasting an enemy’s life by melting a wax figure, shaped 
in his likeness, before the fire—a belief that, as Frazer 


_shows, is current throughout the world and that has been 


turned to literary use time and again since Theocritus— 
is employed with dramatic effect in The Return of the 
Native. 
the peasantry; the beautiful Vale of. Blackmore teems 
with beliefs in “green-spangled fairies that wickered at 
you as you passed.’’ Bodements and omens are looked for 
on all occasions; the breaking of a key or a looking-glass, 
a ringing in the left ear or the prick of a thorn or the 
sight of a magpie or the crowing of a cock in the after- 
noon—all are dreadful signs. Divination is expertly prac- 
tised. In The Woodlanders there is a scene of wonderful 
charm in which the young girls of the hamlet go to the 
forest on Old Mid-Summer Eve in quest of a vision of 
their future partners for life. Elsewhere the future is 
divined by looking into the cloudy white of an egg. ‘There 
are various superstitions connected with death and others 
of a less sombre sort. -A pleasant interlude in Tess is 
the story of William Dewy who in his youth charmed a 
bull by playing on his fiddle as he ran away from it, but 
could not manage to climb the fence, because to do so 
he had to stop playing, until he hit on the plan of playing 


the Nativity Hymn, when the bull, thinking it must be 


Christmas-Eve, knelt down and before it realized that 
it had been fooled Dick was safely over the fence. ‘The 
same bit of folk-belief is employed for a very different 
purpose in Hardy’s recent poem The Oxen. But to set 
down in proper order all the folk-elements of the novels 
and poems would be a fascinating task, too long for this 
survey. j 

It surprised many people when Hardy, a novelist of 
established reputation, branched out into a field of work 
that, so far as the public knew, was almost untried. But 
he had in fact at no time in his career wholly given ever 
the writing of verse. What is extraordinary is that in 
the volumes of miscellaneous verse that- have succeeded the 
Wessex Poems of 1898 there has been no falling off in 
power, but that on the contrary in his latest volume, 
published at the age of seventy-seven, are to be found 
some of his poems in technique most excellent and in 
thought most appealing. The gnomic utterance, the com- 
pressed expression of a definite thought, the intensity of 
feeling, the wistful melancholy alternating with harsh 
irony, the sympathy beneath the cynicism, the quiet melody 
underlying the ruggedness—these qualities of the earlier 
poems are apparent in the most recent. 


Witches and devils are the familiar. neighbors of 


Folk-survivals appear like the ‘‘club- — 4 


The metaphysic — 
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h that he offers is confessedly tentative; he puts biiesested a 
_ series of personal impressions, set down in different moods, 
} under different circumstances, at different times. ‘Time 
will do its customary winnowing among its mass of work; 
but the permanent value for humanity of a large portion 
of it lies in this: that Hardy’s poetry moots questions too 
Re often put beyond the pale of discussion, that it stimulates 
Ry _ te a new estimation of old standards and symbols and for- 
- mulas. And it has merits of another order, for it stirs 
_ the emotions as well as it quickens the thoes: else it 
Y would: not be great verse. This poetry is impersonal in the 
; _ sense that the issues involved are larger than personality ; 
it is intensely personal in the impression that it makes of 
deep emotion behind it. The sorrow, the despair, the an- 
Cah the cynicism, the faint flickering hope are Hardy’s 
3 own; but they are more. Humanity itself is heard piping 
- in fields and groves its solitary anguish. Reading these 
--voicings of the pathos of unbelief, or of the lost enthusi- 
~ asms of youth, or of the irony of the contrast between pur- 
~ poses and results, we mourn, not for the poet only who 
yaa experienced them, but for ourselves. Each experience 
is part of a larger one, in broadening circles till it em- 
braces the infinite. The Self—and this is the more re- 


ef the novels—is made subordinate to the Whole; the par- 
ticular parcels of the Will are seen as portions of te 
ee Immanence. 
ki _ Man, in Hardy’s writings, becomes only one of the many 
at phenomena of interest to the imaginative interpreter of life. 
The old anthropocentricity is gone. In his pictures of 
i _ Egdon Heath and in his sonnet on the Matterhorn he 
- “muses upon the defiance with which these grim impersonal- 
ities have withstood the onset of centuries while events of 
' tremendous import for poor humanity have had their day 
a and ceased to be. 

Yet ages ere men topped thee, late and soon 

Thou didst behold the planets lift and lower; 

Saw’st, maybe, Joshua’s pausing sun and moon, 
_ And the betokening sky when Caesar’s power 
4 abet its bloody end; yea, even that Noon 
bs When darkness filled the earth till the ninth hour. 


. Bs So also in the otherwise nearly negligible novel Two 
| ona Tower the feverishness of human passion is set against 
| a background of starry distances; and a meditation upon a 
i lunar eclipse takes the form of contrasting the petty pre- 
Fe _ tentiousness of our concerns with the imperturbable seren- 
| ity of the segment of shadow cast upon the moon, that 
} baile stellar gauge of the real worth of “Heaven’s high 
 Socgiqge scheme.” In that scale the Napoleonic Wars 

_ dwindle to microscopic insignificance; in the after-scene 
ve of The Dynasts the Spirit of the Years utters the essen- 
tial comment: 


Yet but one flimsy riband of Its web 

Bee Have we here watched in weaving—web Enorme, 

_ Whose furthest hem and selvage may extend — 

_. To where the roars and plashings of the flames 

| Of earth-invisible suns swell noisily, 

' And’ onwards into ghastly gulfs' of sky, 

_ Where hideous presences churn through the dark— 
| Monsters of magnitude without a shape, 

Pe Hanging amid deep wells of nothingness. 

Be . Men—whole nations—are moved like figures on a lan- 
_ tern-slide, are drawn to and fro by the halyards of the 
pp til pervading Will, the intertwisted strands of which are 


b -markable because of the passionate practical individualism 
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revealed in certain Scenes of the epic-drama to the on- 
looking Intelligences. ‘This Principle that moves the 
universe is shadowed forth under a variety of august 
names. The High Influence, the Eternal Urger, the 
Rapt Determinator, the Imminent Unreckoning, 
Great F oresightless, the Unconscious. A sentence te- 


wards the close of Jude sums up the philosophy of 
The Dynasts: 


Vague and quaint imaginings hed haunted Sue .... 


that the world resembled a stanza or melody composed 
in a dream; it was wonderfully excellent to the half- 
aroused intelligence, but hopelessly absurd at the full 
waking; that the First Cause worked automatically 
like a somnambulist, and not reflectively like a sage; 
that at the framing of the terrestrial conditions there 
seemed never to have been contemplated: such a de- 


velopment of emotional perceptiveness among the crea- — 


tures subject to those conditions as that reached by 
thinking and educated humanity. 


A number of the shorter poems are concerned with this 
problem. . Perhaps some primeval disaster cleft the original 
scheme of things apart. Perhaps the Will’s “mindlessness 
of earthly woes” may be due to Its interest in other worlds. 


Perhaps the Godhead is dying downward, heart and brain. 


all. gone save for the last flicker of consciousness that still 
abides in man. 
token of coming consciousness directing all things. Through 
some accident that rests unexplained mankind, “emerging 
with blind gropes from inpercepience by listless sequence,” 
has achieved consciousness and a moral sense. Hardy is 
not unaware (as some critics have accused him of being) of 
the inconsistency of thus ascribing to a purposeless and con- 
scienceless Will the creation of beings in whom consciousness 
and purpose have been evolved. On the contrary he returns 
again and again to “the intolerable antilogy of making 
figments feel.” Henceforth, though the origin of human 
reason remains inexplicable, two natures contend in man. 
There is a struggle between intuition, the Will-to-Live, 
which is in accord with the blind Immanence that exists 


Or maybe man’s consciousness is a fore- 
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the 


only for the sake of existing, and intelligence, the Will- 


Not-to-Live, which knows that existence is not worth 
prolonging. ‘This doctrine is expressed in almost allegori- 


cal form beneath the harsh realism of Jude the Obscure. - 


Indeed all the later novels are founded upon a recognition, 


not incompatible with minute realism, of the applicability. 


of a deterministic system of philosophy to the facts of life. 
The connection with von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious is obvious. In the rivalry between Being and 
Not-Being the Will is still in control, but the power of 
Reason is growing and will one day prevail. ‘Then the 
wound of living will be healed by a voluntary lapse inte 
unconsciousness. 

Were this Hardy’s ‘final haed his would indeed be a 
“twilight view of life.” 
crashing chords of his pessimism a note of hope. ‘The song 
of the thrush in December suggests the existence in the 
bird’s heart of some blessed Hope of which man is as yet 
unaware. Elsewhere the poet expresses his awareness of 


That enkindling ardency from whose maturer giows 
The world’s amendment flows; 


and elsewhere still, in one of his grandest poems, he who 
had long shaped weak phantasies of the blind and dumb 
Willer raises his voice in song because here and there he 
sees old wrongs dying out. No concession to the novel- 


But he introduces>among the 
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reading public, such as compelled the “happy ending” of 
The Return of the Native, forced Hardy to close The 
Dynasts as he did. It is therefore of the utmost signif- 
icance that in his epic-drama the last word is given, not 
to the Spirit Sinister (the exponent of a cynical pessimism) 
nor to the Spirit of the Years (who interprets events in 
accordance with a strict determinism), but to the 
Spirit of the Pities, the symbol of human sympathy, 
of the Undying Fire, the unconquerable hope of 
humanity. 

The events of the World War might have been em- 
ployed by this great and sombre thinker as unqualified il- 
lustrations of the truth of a deterministic philosophy; and 
indeed he attaches the blame to no man but to ‘the Im- 
manent Doer That does not know.” Again the final 
word has hope in it, for the Thing responsible for the dire 
crash, 


. In some age unguessed of us 
May lift Its blinding incubus, - 
And see and own: 
“It grieves me I did thus and thus.” 


And the “Men who march away” are upheld by the faith 
and fire within them that “victory crowns the just.” Har- 
dy’s grandest gift is that “double vision” of which one of 
his best critics has spoken, whereby, while seeing life as 
trivial and futile, he can also see it as heroically sublime. 
The universe is not hopeless of betterment that has pro- 
duced the sort of men to whom Hardy gives his meed 
of praise—Giles Winterborne, Gabriel Oak, John Love- 
day—and that has produced the sympathy and tenderness 
~ with which he cries, not to Tess only but to all humanity. 
“Poor wounded name, my bosom as a bed shall lodge 
thee!” 
. SAMUEL C. CHEW. 


Unexplored New Guinea 


Unexplored New Guinea, by Wilfred N. Beaver. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


HIS is one of those books, by no means rare from 

British pens, that make the American ethnologist 
green with envy. Mr. Beaver, who fell fighting in Polygon 
Wood in September, 1917, had been for seven years “resi- 
dent magistrate” in the western section of British New 
Guinea, his office being of anything but the sedentary char- 
acter suggested by his title since it involved constant travel 
through the wildest districts of the country. He was thus 
brought into contact with dozens of native tribes and this 
posthumous work sums up in readable form his impressions 
of their several cultures. 
mation on tribes now extinct or acculturated to the white 
man’s ways might have been gatnered by our Indian agents 
if they had been selected from the class represented by Mr. 
Beaver. 

But our Indian officials do not write books and, 
perhaps, it is better that they do not. For the few samples 
extant display an ignorance of the aborigines under their 
care that passes all bounds of credulity. Only a few years 
ago one of the most eminent inspectors of the service pub- 
lished his reminiscences of life in the West and among 
other things solemnly denied the existence of those Indian 
myths which had been collected by the volume in dozens 
of reservations. | 

It must not be assumed that Mr. Beaver’s volume cor 
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another appears in its full absurdity. 


It suggests what stores of infor-. 


responds in any sense to the requirements of a modern © 


monograph. That, of course, was not its object. What it 


does do is to supply the indispensable basis for later inten- a 


sive work among tribes hitherto barely, if at all, known by 


name. To this scientific service is added a very effective ~ 


bit of popularization. New Guinea is a little-known region 
and few realize the diversity that prevails among the ab- 
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original population. If-anywhere, it is in Papua that Dr. { 


Johnson’s dictum about the similarity of all savages to one 
Traveling a few 
miles inland, one is likely to encounter natives speaking an 
utterly unintelligible tongue and practicing novel arts 
while ignorant of those of their neighbors. ‘There is, of 
course, a general resemblance that makes Papuans stand 
out as a group apart from Polynesians or American Indians, 


—the widespread passion for head-hunting being perhaps ) 


the most conspicuous feature. But apart from a few traits — 


of this sort and some of the vaguer imponderables, Papuan 


culture as revealed in Mr. Beaver’s narrative presents an 


aspect of kaleidoscopic variety. One tribe cultivates the 
soil, another roams about subsisting on the starch of the 
wild sago palm. In one place the women wear grass.skirts, 
in another their garments are of barkcloth. Some” ‘of the 
Fly River people live in huge communal houses six hundred 
feet in length, in the east each family has a dwelling 
of its own, and again there are the Goaribari with 


distinct houses for the married men, the bachelors, and — 
the women. 


The intelligent interest the author manifests in native — 


life had its counterpart in his common sense attitude to- q 


ward his wards: men like Mr. Beaver practice applied 
ethnology. Once more we are roused to envy in reading 
about the policy followed in Papua: “in general, native 
custom has been let severely alone.” Of course, cannibalism 


and the principle of collective responsibility ‘cannot be con- ~ 
nived at by a Caucasian government, but whenever possible — 


point of view. It is not astonishing te learn from Dr. 


a sincere effort has been made to enter into the Papuan — 


Haddon’s biographical note that Mr. Beaver was a remark- 1 


‘ably successful magistrate who gained the confidence of q 
‘the natives. We mournfully recall the ruthless suppression ~ 


of perfectly harmless Indian dances by uncomprehending ; 


agents and the inevitable results of such conduct. 


What | 


are the natives to think when in neighboring towns or on . 


the réservation itself they see white people freely in- : 
dulging in dances of far more doubtful propriety than ~ 


their own? 


It would, of course, be utopian to hope for the sort of — 


vocational preparation of agents that is now offered to — 


prospective colonial administrators at Oxford. Yet infinite — 


trouble, and in the long run money too, would be saved — 


mering of the ethnological point of view—which, after all, 


by imbuing the would-be superintendent with some glim- 4 


is merely the one of human sympathy,—and by giving him © 


some specific knowledge as to the beliefs and usages of his — 
protegés. The Bureau of Ethnology was founded with ~ 
precisely that object in mind and not an ethnologist in the — 
country would fail to respond joyously to any request for — 
Instead such advice has been ~ 
loftily spurned to the lasting detriment of amicable re- ~ 
lations between Indians and executive officials. 
that the practical achievements of colonial administrators — 
of Mr. Beaver’s calibre might produce some impression on — 


information of this sort. 


the Indian division of our State Department. 
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